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PREFACE 

The following pages are a sincere attempt to place 
before the British public facts concerning the many 
sided Indian Home Rule Movement of which it is at 
present in almost total ignorance It has been the 
author s aim to let the Movement speak for itself, and to 
leat e the reader to form his own opmion of its value and 
importance Tiio thmgs he would add (i) That the 
Movement possesses world ivide significance and cannot 
epg e Ignored by the people of this country (a) That 
neither violence nor persecution can extinguish it 
here ,s a luH at present There may be others But 
offensives wdl be made , the Movement cannot die, 
for Its roots are spintual 
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INDIA’S AWAKENING 

Few things in history aie comparable to the present 
situation in India. An awakening is taking place in 
that vast continent such as mankind 'witnesses scarcely 
once in a thousand years. The Gandhi movement is as 
much an effect as a cause of that awakening, being its 
symbol, and, ^^^th it, the promise of a new civilisation, 
the emergence of a new humanity. So profound is the 
change in spirit and outlook that is being effected, and 
so rapidly is the transformation taking place, that no 
acquaintance with India dating farther back than the 
last half-doren years or so, would appear to be of much 
use in estimating the value of the present spiritual 
upheaval. Without doubt India is moved to-day as 
she has not been moved since the decline of her ancient 
ci\^isation. But what is more significant is that the 
revolt is giving rise to an idealism whose purpose goes 
much deeper than the freeing of the country from the 
political and economic control of Britain, that purpose 
being, indeed, to free India, and perhaps the whole world, 
from the materialism which threatens East and\l^est alike. 

Current events in India seem irresistibly to cany the 
mind ba^ to Palestine at the time of Christ. In each 
case we have a defenceless people struggling for freedom 
against a colossal Empire of matchless dimensions, naval 
and military power, and wealth. In each case we 
obscHi'c the same tendency to raise the movement for 
freedom from the particular to the imiversal, to convert 
the stni^Ie for national liberation from a particular 
tjTant nation or Empire into a titanic conflict for world- 
wide freedom from the grm'ing menace of materialism. 
In each case, moreover, a leader comes forth who cham- 
pions the cause of freedom means of purely spiritual 
weapons, api>eals to (he conscience alone, and seeks to 
' create a pew national, or rather international, con- 
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sciousncss Thus Jesus, after preaching for a little 
while alone, called and sent out the twelve, aften.\ards 
the se\ onty. and thereby roused the mind of the entire 
community, to the great alarm of the authonties The 
spiritual revolution which Christ effected was accom- 
plished in three jears The Non co-operation mo\ ement 
m Tndia is only eighteen months old, jet already the 
entire nation has been affected by it, not to speak of 
other nations in theNear and Far East , while its leader 
IS in gaol I 

\\'hether this new movement possesses sustaining 
power, motive and vision sufficient to achieve the end 
desired, onlj time can saj Whit must be obvious to 
anj dispassionate observer is tliat it is the expression of 
something more than a passing impul e and that 
whether it succeeds or fails in its immediate object, 
India w ill nev er again be the submi«5iv e India of pre-war 
davs, or the tool and victim of Bntish financiers 

It IS necessary, therefore, that we m this counlrj at 
least try to understand what is taking place m India 

I have described the new movement as an awakening 
It IS nothing less The agitation out of winch it has 
sprung has been proceeding for a considerable time 
Periodic outbiusts against the tjTannj of Bntish rule 
there hav e alw aj s been but pnor to the last tw o decades 
or «o there has been little or no constructn e thought or 
idealism behind the feeling of revolt Dunng the last 
twentj vears however. leaders of a quite new tj’pehavc 
emerged men of fine character and of considerable 
constructive abihtj According to Gandhi it was after 
tlie partition of Bengal that the new spint came to birth 
To quote him 
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for liberation from the domination of Bntish rule, and of 
Western civilisation \vith its life destroying matenalism, 
have been as startling m their magnitude as in their 
deep seated character 

Gandhi is the author of the Non co operation move 
ment Nevertheless, poUaes have been advocated 
during the past fifteen or twenty years by some of the 
foremost thuiKers in India which would ultimately, or 
so it seems to me, have led to the same result As early 
as 1905 Tagore had advocated a line of action which 
had it succeeded, w ould hav e had tlie effect of starving 
out the Bntish His idea was for young Indians to con 
centrate on the villages and by organising them on a 
co-operative basis to rcconstrvict the social and eco- 
nomic life of the counto The political situation would 
then have been in their hands Also by so doing he 
hoped that India would prove her worth, and thereby 
sccurv. the co-operation of the best elements in the 
Bntish nation But m the light of recent European 
history and Bntish Imp^nahst policy would India not 
rather have won the enmity of the worst elements in 
Britain and been repressed even as today ’ A regene- 
rated India on the lines su^csted by ligore would 
have implied a regenerated world and to prevent the 
dawn of such a world nearly ill the orginisud political 
and financial forces m the earth arc todi) conspiring 
It IS more than likely thmforc tint had fagon. s idea 
bevn acted upon the new movcmvnt would have been 
sabotaged by the Govcmmtnt and would thus have led 
sooner or later to a policy of Non-co-operation — or, 
lacking a Gandhi to something worse A few cveerpts 
from papers written by Tagore bctvsevn the years 1005- 
1908 dealing with thu. policy may not be out of place 
The fir-t IS in the nature of a complaint 
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^\hat others can take away It was only our follj which 
led us to call such a thing bj the name of self go% emment 
And jet self go\ emment lies at our very door ^vaiting for 
us No one has tried nor is it possible ?or anj one e%cn if 
he does try to depn\e us of it We can do ewrj'thing ire 
like for our nllagcs — for their education their sanitation 
the improvement of their communications if onlj v\e made 
up our minds to set to work if only we can act in unison 
For this work we do not need the sanction of a Government 
badge 

If some one wants to go a voyaging on a petition paper 
boat in quest of the golden fleece a certain class of patnote 
may be attracted by this fairj tale proposition but I womd 
not recommend anj one to risk real national capital in the 
venture 

The sinking pulse of the nation has begun to throb 
a new life Now that the nation s heart is beating let 

the nation s brains direct the work of the limbs 

W e must free oi r industries control our education 
strengthen our community and be prepared to strain every 
nerve in this stupendous endeavour 

*“* For good or ill Tagores advice was not followed at 
anj rate to anj appreciable extent At the same time 
his demand for independent thought and action has no 
doubt be<.n a powerful factor m shaping or at least 
preparing the waj for a Non co operation movement 
A demand for independent action coupled vnth a growing 
disbthef in the Oovemment gives ultimatelj' Non 
co-operation 

Hut npt onlj Ins Radical tliought tended towards a 
pohev of Non co-opcration the policj advocated bj 
the Moderates has tended scarcclv less in the same 
direction Indeed so brutal and aishoncst has British 
policj been dunng recent jears that there is cause for 
thankfulness that India possesses men capable m such 
critical times of developing such a method as Non-vO- 
opcration at all and of resisting red revolution and 
I lank despair 

The onU other alternative would appear to be descent 
into pvrdition It is an indisputable fact that there u 
no \ little hope m India that Britain will cede one jot 
of real power so long ts Indians arv prepared to acknow 
ledge ilnti h aiithontv Tins fact is bluntlj stated bj 
Btmard Houghton ICS (retired) in a pamp'ilet 
citiikd Ivcfoan or Ivcvo ution ’ 
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" After her loyalty in the War, the Rowlatt Act came to 
India as a sudden slap in the fece Its meaning is not, how- 
ever, difficult to understand. The penis of the War had 
extorted from the bureaucracy the very guarded declaration 
of August, 1917. They were forced to yield this outwork to 
their opponents But with the return of peace, when their 
alarm had subsided, they hastened to set up new bulwarks 
against democracy. The Rowlatt Act is one such bulwark , 
the rules under the Reform Act are another . . 

Gandhi also, in his tnal statement, is equally 
explicit : 

" . •. The first shock came in the shape of the Rowlatt 
Act, a law designed to rob the people of any real freedom 
I felt called upon to lead an intensive agitation against it 
Then followed the Punjab horrors, beginning wnth the mas- 
sacre at Jalhanwala Bag, and culminating m crawling orders, 
public floggings, and other indescribabJe humiliations I 
discovered, too, that the plighted word of the ftime 
Alimster to the Mussulmans in India regarding the inte- 
grity of Turkey and the holy places of Islam was not likely 
to be fulfilled But. in spite of the forebodings and the grave 
warning of friends, at the Amritsar Congress in I919, 
fought for CO operation and working the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford reforms, hoping that the Prime Munster would redeem 
his promise to the Indian Mussulmans, that the Punjab 
would be healed, and that the reforms, inadequate and un- 
satisfactory though they were, marked a new era of hope in 
the hfe of India But all that hope was scattered The 
Khilafat promise was not to be redeemed The Punjab 
crime ivas whitewashed, and most culprits went not only 
unpunished but remained in service, and some continued 
to draw pensions from the Indian revenue, and in some 
cases were even rewarded I saw, too, that not only did the 
teforms not mark a change of heart, hut they were only a 
method of further draining India of her wealth and of pro- 
longing her servitude ” 

But these writers, like many others, do not stop here ; 
they go from fact to theory For example, after giving 
a record of “ Diarchy up-to-date,” “ the political 
persecutions, the open support of the liquor trade, the 
treatment of the Assam labourers, the Dharwar shoot- 
ijigs, and the Ira?" Jjsd of jneasures v^foed,” 
asks : " Where is the promised era ^ Where the 

beginning of popular rule ? ” making this comment : 
” If this be the path to freedom, it leads through a 
strange country.” He then proceed to defend a revolu- 
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tionary policj’— on the bnes, that is, of non-co-operation 
and non-\aoIence Let me quote him : 

“ Diarchy ts merely bureaucracy painted uhite " 

“ Will the officials train for self government ’ Will men 
%\hose whole training has been autocratic, whose class and 
race interests are bound up with ascendancj, whose tradi- 
tions are all of despotic rule — wall snch as these cast aside 
eierjttog, training, interests, and traditions, and become 
apostles of hberty ’ As well e'cpect Lord Curzon to preach 
Sociabsm or Sir George Younger to co-operate wth Pussy- 
foot Johnson “ 

" The Moderates . represent a tj-pe of thought that is 

found in all countries and in e\ery epoch \\'hene\'er a 
decisive break is to be made with the past, a bold step fw 
ward to be taken and risks to be faced there will always m 
mrfn who counsel moderation They play for safety' 

for themselves certamly', for their country, as they believe 
But they are always rea^ to occupy the ground won by the 
braver spirits " . ** But bas a "bureaucracy 

up power willingly ’ Have not officials always clutched to 
the end at the garment of authonty, nor yielded it until tom 
from their grasp’ Such a Government may utter fair 
"words . . but vrhen It comes to the actual handing ovM<« 
power— ah 1 then it will find a hundred excuses, a hundred 
reasons, for delay Nev er, except under duress, will it PJ'® “P 
power— real power In brief, it gives when it must , it holM 
when It can ' Moreover "reforms . fail to bring into 
play any great motive force They do not ^icken, 
they do not inspire" ^XTiereas "Revolution, in the sense 
defined, ofiers a bolder strategy It strikes, not at some 
outwork but straight at the citadel of the enemy On ite 
flag is blazoned a great ideal, something for vrhich men will 
meet suffenng with a smile, and look undaunted in the eyes 
of death It sounds a trumpet which rouses the toiler 
his toil, thnlls his heart and illumines all his mind vnth the 
glory of a new bom land ” 

And again . 

" Revolution tears the souls of many from their old moor- 
ings, and sets them voyaging, each a new Columbus, m 
search of new worlds , India is capable of ® 
Renaissance, . a re Inrtfa TIus is the crown and 

glory of the great peaceful revolution to which Mahatma 
Gandhi now leads the people of India ” 

It IS mterestmg to observe the change that has taken 
place m the mind of Lajpat Rai, on thiSj^question A 
g’eat Indian patriot, for many years an exile, Lajpat 
Kai has stood for co-operation with Britain to the very 
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last. He is now firmly on the side of Gandhi. The 
following passages are taken from his recent book, “ The 
Call to Young India ” : 

" They " (the Moderates) *' ha\c read Morley’s book on 
compromise and they quote it in season and out of season. 
Their political thought is old-fashioned and stenle. Every- 
thing IS bound to become stenle which is hedged round by 
considerations of excessive prudence and expediency, so as 
to bury the element of truth and nobility in it deep doivn 
under the lUbns of policy - Nothing is so inspiring, so 
magnetic, so forceful, m changing public opinion, and in 
transforming national character, as readiness to suffer for 
truth. . . . The moral effect of one such life on the develop- 
ment of a nation is equal, or perhaps exceeds, that of one 
hundred well-balanced, sober, prudent, calculating, com- 
promising Moderates '* 

” The Morlcj’s and the Biyccs only differ in degree from 
the Curzons and the Milners Do not pm \ our faith in any 
of them At heart the Liberals and the Conservatives are 
the same The Liberals have killed I-ibcralism by their 
hypocritical, time serving Impcnalism and Capitalism. 
Young India should stand by their Keir Hardies, Lansburys ' 
and Smiliics " 

" The only classes in Great Bntain to vrhom it is of any 
use appealing for intcmatjonal justice arc the Soaalistj> and 
the Latiountcs The Liberal I^rly contains some very fine 
souls, but the bulk of them arc rank Imperialists and their 
imperialism is, in my judgments more liamiful to Uio world 
of dependenaes than that of the Tones The Liberals 

talk a great deal of jufttce, and democracy and liberty, but 
when the time for action comes, tbcj act even worse than 
the Tones " 

" I have alwaj's been of the opinion that the presence of 
Indi.in members on the Lcgi'^lativc Councils has done more 
harm to the country than good Mr Gokhalc co-operated 
in passing the Prci^s Act I’andit Malaviya co-operated in 
pasMng the Defence of India Act The Nationalist members 
co-oiveratcd in sanctioning the gift of /loo.ooo.ooo towards 
the expenses of the Great War ... So far the Indian 
mcmbcT^ have failed to mflocnce the legislatures of the 
country in the fundamentals of government policy ” 

" 1 w-is fully prepared for co-opcration . . . until I began 
to feel that both the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State were cngigcd m undoing wliatliadbeen done . . 
Tlie burcaucf icy relies on honours and supports those who 
. . . stood bytliemdunngthelastdi>lurb.ince3 , never mind 
how corrupt ’and immoral Ihty may be . , 

*' The bureaucracy u detennineU to defeat the Keform, 
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and the Secretary of State has placed them in a posibon to 
do so successfully In my judgment it is absolute folly to 
make ourselves even partedly responsible for this inevntable 
failure " 

" My attitude tovvarda the reform scheme was one 
of partial relation in 1918, . of depression m 1919, . . . 

of despair in 1920 ” 

Gandhi is clear and emphatic In an article entitled 
“ The Death Dance,” published in the last issue of 
Young India (which he edited), before his arrest, he 
wrote : 

" It 13 the same thing whether it is done with the ^d 
glove on or without it The councils are the kid glove vVe 
must pay for the glov e The reforms hang upon us Uke an 
incubus * They cover a multitude of defects, including the 
blood sucking salt tax It would be a thousand times 

better for us to be ruled by a military dictator than to have 
the dictatorship concealed under sham councils and assem* 
bhes Ihey prolong the agony and increase the expendi- 
ture If we are so anxious to live, it would be more boimur- 
ablo to face the truth and submit to unabashed dictatton, 
than to pretend that we are slowly becoming free ihCTe 
IS no such thing as slow freedom Freedom is hke a birtn 
Till we are fully free we are slaves All birth takes place in 
a moment The councillors want tbeir f^s and 
extras, the ministers their salaries the lawyers their lees, 
the suitors their decrees, the parents such education lor 
their bovs as would give them status m the present ufe, tn 
millionaires want facilities for multipMng their mubpns. 
and the r6st their unmanly peace The whole 
beautifully round the central corporation It is a giddy 
dance from which no one cares to free himself, and so, a 
the speed increases, the exhilaration is the greater 

These statements reveal the outlook which dominates 
the mmd of India to day. One by one the Jloderates, 
as was the case with Gandhi himself some eighteen 
months ago, have been compelled, m face of the facts, 
to join the Extremists, who are now almost solidly in 
favour of a policy of Non-cooperation The National 
Congress, in fact, has identified itself wnth the Non cck 
operation policy Never was a country so moved or so 
solid for a particular end as la India to day, 
endeav our to free itself from British domination An 
after the events of the last five years, and the histc^' 01 
the last seventy, our Government expects to break down 
that solidarity, to pacify and subdue India, by imprison- 
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mg a few leaders 1 \\Tiy» as long ago as 190S, Tagore 
exposed the futility of such a policy — and what a marked 
development in Indian opmion and unity has taken 
place smce then * Listen to his words 

” I repeat that there is no party of Extremists mth 
whom the Government has to deal It is a sjmptom of the 
Nationalist movement, which cannot bo cured as long as 
the exciting causes continue to operate, and if suppressed 
in one form will break out in another, or, at most be driven 
to bide its time in the innermost recesses of the nation s 
heart Our rulers seem to be labouring undei the idea 

that this explosible extrenusm is being concocted in some 
secret laboratory’ by a vicious gang of malcontents and that 
once the real leader can be hauled before a magistrate the 
danger wall be over *’ ^ 

Gandhi 

Hie cause of Indian emancipation havnng, for all 
practical purposes, become identified with Gandhi’s 
Non co-operation movement, it becomes imperative to 
^understand what Gandhis ideas really are and also, I 
think, to know something of the life m winch those ideas 
have taken root Tor not only is Gandln the leader of 
this great movement, he is its soul, cmbody’ing m his 
life the spirit and the pnncipics which lie is calling upon 
ins countiynnen to accept And at least we must all be 
agreed on this, that no ordinary person could have done 
what Gandhi did in Afnca some years ago and what he 
has since done in India ln:>idc eighteen months he has 
not only fastened upon a vast continent an idea, but 
impregnated it w itli a spint, raised its moral and spiritual 
altitude to a level whence it i' endeavouring to fight for 
freedom by non-violence, or purely spiritual means 
Without the slightest doubt this is one of the greatest 
achievements in the history' of man No wonder the 
r>ooplc of India — nch no less than poor, the cultured no 
less than the illiterate — umte m calhng Gandhi Mahatma 
(Saint) 

In an introduction to a booklet by Gandhi, ” Ethical 
Religion,’ the Ucv J H Holmes, of New York, has 
ilfsTcnV •'"Ottvif rfiy suAvarr i?rcts- cuncenrfng' ijarrdi^TS' ihb 

E nor to hl^ public career, and I do not think I can do 
etter than repeat thvm 

* ^'oha^das Knninchind Gandhi vtos bnm <omc fifty 
odd 5*cars ago m India, of a nch, clever ar 1 cultmt^ 
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family He was reared as the sons of such families are 
always reared In 1889 he came to England to study 

law He took his degree m regular course returned to 
India, and became a successful lawyer in Bombay Already, 
however, he had found that religion %vas coming to have a 
dominant place m his life Even before his journey to 
England he had taken the Jam vow to abstain from wine, 
flesh, and sexual intercourse On his return to India his 
asceticism increased Finding that money was inconsistent 
with his ideal of spirituality he gave away his fortune to 
good causes, keeping only the b^est pittance for himself 
Later on he took the vow of poverty, and thus became, 
what he is still to day, a beggar later still he became 
converted to the doctrine of non resistance, which he calls 
' the root of Hinduism,' and therefore abandoned the prac 
tice of the law as a system which tried to do right by 
violence ' ’’ 

In addition, it might be added that, according to 
Indian custom, Gandhi was mamed while very voung, 
and before coming to England w'as the father of a family 

^Vhen Gilbert Murray saw him m England, m 1914. 
he ate only nee, drank only water and slept on the bare 
boards of a wooden floor “ His conversation ” says 
Professor Murray, "was that of a cultivated and well- 
read man with a certain mdefinable suggestion of 
saintliness ’’ 

As Mr Holmes further comments 

" Gandhi was indeed become a saint He bad deliberately 
swept out of his life everj' last \estige of self indulgence, 
that no slightest desire of the flesh might stand in the way 
of devotion to his ideals From early m his life he was a 
man apart, with every last energy 01 soul and body dedi- 
cated to the service oi mankind ’ 

Gandhi’s entrance into public life is not easy to 
explain It was made, as he himself tells us in his tnai 
statement, in 1893 • 

" My public hfe began m 1893 in South Africa in trouHed 
water Jly first contact with British authority m that 
country was not of a happy character I discovered tnat 
as a man and an Indian, 1 had no rights More dircctlj, 1 
discovered that I had no rights as a man because I was an 
Indian ” 

In 1893 the suppressed --Indians of South Afnca, 
suflenng under the disabihties of the Asiatic Exclusion 
Act, called Gandiu to their assistance But the question 
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at once springs to the mind Why Gandhi ^ For in 
1893 Gandhi was a joung fellmv fresh from college 
with no public experience whatever The answer is that 
Gandhi was deliberately chosen because he was an 
idealist a religious devotee an ascetic , and events 
proved that the choice was a nght one that Gandhi 
achieved what no mere politician could ever have 
achieved For a penod of twenty years ivith but one 
short break Gandhi laboured unceasingly and accom 
pushed his purpose his heroic achievements httle 
knowTi outside Afnca and India ranking among the 
epic deeds of history His great feat consisted of drawing 
the whole of the Hindu population of South Afnca to a 
selected piece of territory and holding them there 
making them self supporting for a penod of years It 
was a sort of glorified strike being comparable as 
Jlr Holmes above referred to pomts out to the stnke 
which Moses declared m ancient Egypt when he led 
the Israehtes out of the land of Pharaoh into the vast 
reaches of the wilderness Gandhi s suffenngs during 
this trying penod are described by Mr Holmes as 
follows 

He was thrown into pnson countless tunes placed in 
solitarj confinement lashed hand and foot to the bars of 
his cage He ivas again and agnn set upon by raging mobs 
beaten into insensibilitj and left for dead b} the side of the 
road \S^en not outraged in this fashion he was insulted 
m public mortified and buimhated wnth the most exquisite 
pains But nothing shook his courage disturbed his equanv 
mity exhausted his patience or poisoned his love and for 
giieness of his foes And at last after twenty j-ears of 
trial and suffenng he won the victorj In 1913 the Indian 
case w’as taken up by Lord Hardinge and an Imperial Com 
mission reported in Gandhi s fa\our on nearlj all the pomts 
at issue and an Act was passed ginng official recognition 
to his claims 

During this twenty jears struggle Gandhis ideas 
crystallised as might ha\e been exp^ed in a remark 
able manner Before \erj longwe find him enunciating 
the principles of non resistance or as it afterwards 
came to be known non \nolence And considenng 
the unique policy which Gandhi adopted to secure 
freedom in Africa that of a complete ivithdrawal of 
labour from all industry (probably suggested by the 
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life as an Indian is finished Then India wll cease to 
be the pnde of ray heart ~ 

It may prove of interest to compare these early pro 
nouncements with quite recent ones I will gi\e three 
quotations from the last issue of Yottng India which 
Gandhi edited prior to his arrest They are all more 
or less concerned with the treatment of the English 
and accordingly they contain some rather interesting 
passages 

Let no one blame the unbending English nature The 
hardest fibre must melt m the fire of love I cannot be dis 
lodged from the position because I know it When British 
or other nature does not respond the fire is not strong 
enough 

And if we intend to follow out the policy if wo believe 
in It we must then quid ly make op with the Englishmen 
and the co operators We must get their certificate that 
thej feel absolutely safe in our midst and that they may 
regard us as friends although we belong to a radically 
different school of thought and politics We must welcome 
them to our political platforms as honoured guests We 
must meet them on neutral platforms as comrades We 
must devise methods of sudi meetings Our non violence 
must not breed \ lolence hatred and ill will 

Non CO operation is a process of conversion and we 
have to convert bj our moral conduct even Britishers like 
Sir Robert Watson Smy the WTuUt I am prepared to 
admit that the President of the Bengal Chamber of Com 
merce represents the mentality of the majority of English 
men there is a very respectable minority that certainly 
does not share the Smythian mentality And so long as ive 
ha\ e an Andrews a Stokes a Pearson m our rmdst so long 
wall it be ungentlemanly on our part to wash every English 
man out of India 

It IS customary in this country to belittle the Gandhi 
movement in so far as it rests on non violence Sooner 
or later, it is assumed tiolence must be resorted to 
Possibly It ^vlll and maybe thejGovemment ^vill do all 
It can to stimulate recourse to violence I suppose 
similar things were once said m Rome about the Christian 
mo\ement We must however admit the profound 
influence which Gandhi s non violence teaching has had 
upon the entire movement for liberation m India 
Nothing that has ever been can compare with 'it. The 
National Congress has adopted the idea wholeheartedly, 
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It IS soul force along wnth economic force that will vnn. 
in the end 

The better mind of the country is opposed to the use of 
any land of \aolence whether of language or of deed in 
bnn^mg the struggle to a sabsfactor> cIo»e We are doing 
onr level be^t sincerely and hone>tIj to achieve our end by 
means and with the sincerest de ire to keep our 
connection unth the ruling race on a basis of mutual friend 
ship and reciprocal mtereat 

I Vi-ant you my countrymen to work in th“ open with 
absolute franlmess dis>^rdmg ail secret methods and all 
methods of violence If you doo t win by soul force if you 
don t ivin by the force of will and determination of 
350 000 000 of human brings we don t deserve to win by 
violence Why thmk of your powe- ’ Think of your 
potentiahty Think of the force m your heart 

Ode thing ho\Ne'er is not quite clear Notwith 
standing the abaolute character of his faith in the 
pnnciples of non violence Gandhi on four different 
occasions rendered speaal assistance to Britain m 
penoda of war or reNolt He mentions each case in his 
tnal statement I think his words are worth quoting 


I ga\-e the Government my voluntary and hearty 
t ° “P^ration cnticising it freely where I felt it was faulty 
*■ wishing Its destruction Consequently when the 
of the Empire was threaten^ m 1899 by tho Boer 
I offeied my sexncej, to it raised a volunteer 
muuiance aV scvwat that took. 

Relief of Ladv'smitb Similarly m 1906 at 
anri o ® ^“1“ revolt I raised a stretcher b'*arer party 

till the end of the reb“Uion On both th^^ 
I receded medals and was even mentioned m 
T For my work in South Africa I was given by 

\y-^,^®*'‘hnge a Kaiser 1 Hind Gold Sfedal \Vh"n tho 
raiserl^^°^* between England anl Germany I 

ol ambulance corp^ m London con istin" 

Its ” resident Indians xn London chiefly stu jents 

able T* acknowledge by the authorities to b" valu 
thp. \\r^ y India when a special appeal was made at 
tg. po^erence m Delhi m iqiS by Lord Chclm. ford 
I struggled at the cost of my health to raiv a 
hosul t\ ®ud the response was tmng mid** when th s 

rccntitc:'^ ceased and orders were received that n,» m re 
actini« ."v '^rited In all these efforts at service I v. is 
to ®I ^bat it was po siblc by such • vicci 

country ^^tus of full equah*’> in the for my 
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Gandhi’s chief motne m these actiMties seems to 
ha\e been a desire to “play fair ’ As 'soon me 
disturbances arose in South Africa he “ called off his 
" strike,” refusing to take advantage of an embarrassed 
Gov emment to •secure his ends to giv e it a stab in the 
back, *50 to speak Similarly, on the outbreak of the 
Great War, Gandhi suspended all operations against 
British rule, objecting to take a mean advantage of the 
Government, and desiring to win fairlj and outright the 
liberty they sought Moreover, while Gandhi per- 
sonnllv, and also as an Eastern and a Hindu, did not 
believe m vaolence, he probably felt that the warring, 
commercial nations of the West had dev eloped a psycho- 
logy which rendered war inevitable, if not nccc^ry, 
jer them A passage in * Indian Home Rule almost 
Icadsonetoconcludcthatsuchwasthecasc ‘ violence, 
he there savs, ” whatever end it may sene in Europe, 
will nev er sen c us in In^a ' Tlius m raising his ambu- 
lance corps, It was always as an ‘ outsider that hcoia 
so, as if he would say ‘ This method of yours seems to 
me both foolish and wTong but since you choose U ana 
ask for my assistance I don t mmd helping y ou as a 
fnend, providing you do not ask me to do things to 
which I have on moral and religious grounds a deemea 
objection ” Perhaps too, Gandhi was mflucnceo oy 
that strong desire of his amounting almost to a pa*ai(m, 
always to show fnendliness towards Ins udv^r^^ncs 
Certain it is that he regarded the recent vvar as 
‘ Bntidi ” and not in any •'cnsc an *' Indian v^^r, an 
he devoutly believed that in helping Bntam, as a inen . 
India v^ou1d afterwards be rewaraed as he say^, v'lth t 
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case of violence on the part of Gandiu and his followers 
IS recorded. Gandhi set about his great task in India 
with zest But the War came, and at once the attack 
upon the Go\ ernment, or, at any rate, upon British rule, 
ceased Immediately after the War, hovsevfer, the 
struggle was renewed with mcrei^d \ igour The free- 
dom that had been promised was promptly demanded 
Delay meant imtation and suspicion But instead of 
freedom came increased repression The people, how- 
ever, and particularly the leaders, were in no mood to be 
tnfled with The temper of the nation was reflected in 
the National Congresses, each of which was more out- 
spoken, more insistent and comprehensn e in its demands, 
and had the backing of a much vaster public, than its 
predecessor Then, at last, came Gandhi s bombshell, 
Non co-operation, which created lor the Government a 
new and unexpected situation, and unified India as it 
had not been unified since the dcchnc of its ancient 
civilisation, kindling an enthusiasm that could at last 
be called national 

^\^lat was the cause of this sudden change’ The 
condition created by the War and subsequent British 
policy made a big Nationalist movement possible, but 
of themselves, these factors, important as they were, 
could not have created such a movement as has arisen 
For answ er w c must refer to the pohej and personality 
of Gandhi Hitherto tlie cause of liberation had rested 
mainly on mere words Gandiu founded it upon action 
The first act m the new policy had been tahen b}' Gandhi 
him'.elf, years ago, in the renunciation of Ins wealth, 
as there is no surer foundation for a great cause than 
self sacrifice By Ins own life Gandhi had captured the 
imagination of his countrymen, won their respect, and 
compelled them to listen to him. no matter what he 
should say But not onlv did he act him'^clf, he formu- 
lated a policy whereby his countrymen if they really 
desired freedom, must nced^ act too In tins Gandhi 
showeel himself to be not only a consumalc master of tlic 
psychological factors connected with mass movements, 
but conversant with tlic nature, cau-c and course of 
progress Al'm. by earning out a policy viho^c advocacy 
was " 'edition ” to proclaim that policy was a vcntablc 
deed, an act of heroism Tims, instead of calling endless 
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meetings of the usual declamatory tj*pe, the people 
^^ere asked to assemble m order to make a bonfire of 
Jl'inchestcr cloth Instead of denouncing Go\ eminent 
schools the people were asked to establish native schools 
And instead of coraplaming of the growth of factorv 
labour, and the consequent decaj of village Ji/t, the 
people, rich and poor alike, were asked to bring the 
spinning w heel and the hand loom back into their homes, 
and thereby, m a verj positive waj, to check the ravages 
of the capitalist exploiters Moreover, instead of com- 
plaining against the English for not frccl> mingling 
or uniting with Indians Indians were fold that the} 
must themselves first put their ovvn house in order by 
removing the ban from the large class of " imtonch- 
ables * in their midst, and also b) taking definite steps 
to establish real friendliness and unitj wtween Hindu 
and ^lussulman Such is the pohc> which Gandhi and 
his CO workers have been adiocating to the Indian 
nation during the past jear and a half It is the old 
bo>cott polic} glorified formulated into a principle of 
national liberation Mlio but a spinfinl giant dare 
have advocated such a programme to a nation of throe 
hundred million souls’ Need one wonder that e\a:r>- 
where Gandhi is called ‘ Malntmi, or that educated 
men should speak of Gandhi, as docs Bernard Houghton 
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to and fro o\ er India hangs the smoke of battle every 
where we hear the slogan of the attacking hosts 
Victory IS certain 

And in a quieter \ cm C F Andrews in his charming 
hltle book To the Students wntes as follows 

I cannot tell ^ou therefore with what joy I ba\c wel 
corned the new National mo\ement on its constructive side 
when it came boldly up to these colleges in bondage and said 
to them Be free I ’ I am not a politician and I have never 
taken active part in anj National Congress but is an 
ardent educationist 1 can wish Godspeed with ill my 
hcirt to tins new constructive enthusiasm w hich is already 
raising up new schools and colleges making them self 
dependent self governing and entirely free from all Gov em 
ment control 

But one could quote passages m praise and veneration 
of Gandhi ad infintUim I must content mjscif with the 
following from Lijpat Rii 

Tlic man however who is after our own heart though 
VVT 2 do not alwiv's agree with him in politics is Gandhi 

Wiere in tfio wotld sliill we find an tber man equal m 
spint self sacrifice and righteousness to Miintma Gindlu * 

I chillcngo the whole world to produce mother min 
like Mihatma Candl i Who Ins produced him > Twen 
tieth centtr> Indn He is not alone 1 can nimc several 
others whose cquils >ou will not tmd m an^ other land 
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statements, the late H M Hyndraan, m "The Truth 
about India," makes the following caustic remarks : 

" That the horrors of peace may in many \vays be worse 
than the horrors of wair is a consideration which never enters 
their minds, still less affects their judgment All the tests 
of prospenty which they are accustomed to apply :ui- 
filled Population is increasing rapidly . poverty is favour- 
able to generation Exports are rapidly increasing . wUat 
IS the amount of return » Railways have been built over a 
large portion of the country . transport does not neces- 
sarily increase wealth Vast irrigation works have ^ea 
budt . old irrigation tanks have been allowed to decay 
throughout huge areas and the clmges for the new wwter 
are heavy, rendered still heavier by the enforced 
Government water to the exclusion and shutting down oi 
Indian wells 
And agam ; 

" It IS preposterous to argue that irrigation 
this state of things Nothing of the sort ^Lrs 

to a very small area as cam^ out under European enpn 
Sometimes the quality of the water has P 

actually injurious owing to miscalculation as to the 
of the silt It would carry with it 

As I have already pointed out, Gpdhi remarked 
dunng his recent trial that “ fhe refomis 
only a method of further draining India of her 
ana of prolonging her servitude '' Hyndman j 
this statement in the following remarks • 

From the first began that steady "‘thdraival of 
from India to England, which, in one form or another, 
gone on «\er since Even the «hich 

moralitv cannot justify the robbery in 

pervaded every department of Enghsh admims ^ 

India from the time of CUve's rise to -raises of 

Governor Generalship of Lord Cornwallis Tm p 
the many successful freebooters have been chant . ^ ^ 

years with national pnde and exultation , th ^ gj 
their depredations upon the luckless Indians w 
from their extortions though denounced at t 
Englishmen of the highest cliaractcr and ’ 

since been overlooked and is now almost forgot 

And again : . 

" It was the economic pressure which 

the more intelligent Indians to a full comprehens 
permanent injury which persistent EuropcanisaUon wws 
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inflicting upon India as a whole And this was first appro 
ciated and forcibly expounded not by Indians but by 
English merchants and administrators m the daj’s oI the 
East India Companj — ee "Mr Montgomerj Marbn Mr 
Jamea Geddes Mr A O Hume Major Evans B^ll Colonel 
Osborne Mr William Digby Mr Knight But the 

mfluencG of the hide bound Indian bureaucracy and the 
personal mtercats of the middle class at home were too 
strong to bo resisted On the return of Sir Gladstone s 
Liberal admimstration to power all the preliminary reforms 
were swept au'ay and from that time to this Europeam 
sation has become more and more the panacea for all 
cvuls 

\Vhat Europeanisation actually means in hard 
cash Air Hyndman carefully explains After going care- 
fully into all the figures which I am not a We to give 
here he concludes that 

Putting aside the profits on tea planting gold mining 
and other enterprises established and financed by European 
capitalists the total amount of payments made m 
produce from Ind a to England without any commercial 
return is not less than /30 000 000 cvxrj > ear 

He further states that 

The agricultural population of India is the moat 

F overtv stneken mass of human beings in the whole world 
t constitutes four iiftlis of all the inhabitants of Hindustan 
Moreoxcr Lord Curzon estimated the average income of 
the Ind ans at not more than / a j-car Mr \ViIham Digby 
put the average value of the production of the cultivators 
at not more than i-s 6d a year per head 

The process of draining India will be better under 
stood Mith the addition of the following comparative 
figures also from Hyndman s Tlie Truth about 
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crops ^^^lc^ever a famine comes they are stncken %vith 
starv’ation and die by the thousand Sir ^\llbam 

Hunter said that fortj million Indians go through life wth 
insufficient food Sir Charles Elliott estimated that one 
half of the agricultural population never satisfied hunger 
fully from one j ear s end to another 
And further 

The fact that v\e have made mistakes has gradually 
dawned upon us for when for instance 8o per cent of the 
cultivators in the United Provinces have mortgages Iiang 
ing about their necks the situation has become serious 

\\e have destroyed the old social and economic 
organisation of India we cannot restore it now m its unity 
and harmony and we have not begun to succeed in putting 
anything in its place 

As to the state of affairs m the large industrial centr^ 
wages are exceedingly low while hours arc long B r 
Wadia the founder of trade unionism m India says in 
his book Labour m Madras 

The actual conditions under which the labourers live 
are indescnbable In the city of Bombay 744 000 working 
men are tenanted in one roomed houses and the room is 
generally 8 feet by 10 feet and a death rote of 60 per i 000 
18 known to prevail 

We are not astonished to learn therefore that in 
Mr Wadia $ opinion 

The Labour movement is an integral part of the 
Nationalist movement 

Indeed Mr Wadia said to the workers of Madras on 
one occasion 

Home Rule is the big problem your labour troubles 
are included in it are a part of that great problem 

I will conclude this section with a description by 
Hyndman of the merciless way m which the hand loom 
weavers of India were treated by British capitalists 

In the seventeenth and during a great part of the 
e ghteenth century the importation of Indian calicoes inr 
England was prohib ted on the ground that their competi 
tion would have crushed the rising home industry in smuia 
goods At the end of the same century however owii^ t 
the accumulation of nches chiefly from Hindustan Eng 
land had become possessed of a virtual monopoly of oevv 
machinery run by steam power which enabled her to under 
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sell the whole world m textile goods of every descnption 
English hand loom weavers and spinners suffered seriously 
but their miseries were child s play in comparison with 
the horrors inflicted upon the weavers of India at the same 
time No protective tariff wis allowed to safeguard them 
These poor producers of Indian fabrics saw their means 
of livelihood swept away from them by a process which they 
could neither understand nor withstand Tens upon tens 
of thousands of them perished of starvation , for there was 
no place for them in Enghsh society of that day, apart 
from the one which they occupied The foreign Ciovern- 
ment made not the slightest attempt to regulate this fatal 
Free Trade competition ' 

(2) Spintual Notwithstanding the importance of the 
economic factor as a motive of revolt against British 
rule, I doubt if it is nearly so powerful as the spintual 
factor, the repression of vnmvvduaUty, of mmd and spirit, 
which results from the domination of a so-called superior 
people and race over an " infenor ” It is not easy for a 
people accustomed to dommate to understand this 
particular form of oppression But to free spirits it is 
a thousand times worse to bear than poverty Whether 
we are conscious of it or not, we are thrusting upon 
India a civilisation which is alien to her, and which most 
of her more enlightened sons regard as inferior to Eastern 
civilisation — governed, of course, by a new and develop- 
ing idealism , an industrial system which they almost 
all abhor, but which, hitherto, they have felt powerless 
to resist , a system of education which, by inculcating 
a belief in the spintual supenonty of the white over the 
coloured races, is demoralising those upon whom it is 
being thrust It is the revolt of the idealists m India 
against these and similar forms of spiritual oppression 
that chiefly counts in the National Congress and in 
the Non-co operation movement, and that will be the 
primary factor in bringing Bntish rule to an end in that 
country Let me give some evidence of the recognition 
of and the revolt against these modes of enslavement 

In " The Psychology of Empire,” Bernard Houghton 
writes 

'* The master nations, reahsmg how much depends 
on prestige, have alwa>-s taken care, in such schools as they 
Ivave allowed and in every other way. to impress on the 
conquered the idea tliat they are by nature mienor. S'uch 
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doctnnes coming from the Governments and from those in 
authonty have had great influence and not for good The 
suggestion that you are inferior is an evil one It depresses 
de\ntahses Who would not feel insulted to be held as 
base in his oivn country ? The desire to win freedom from 
this reproach is the mainspring of the Non co-operation 
movement in India it is why the Egyptians have resolved 
to be free The nation comes to regard its subjects as 

fortunate to have come under its sway — ^indeed a Lieu 
tenant Governor of Burmah actually congratulated the 
Burmese on having been conquered by England How 

ever glittering the material sho v of Empire does it not 
seem certain that its moral results are evil ^ Evil it is for 
the subject peoples in that it humiliates them crushes 
their national hfe suggests to them that they are by nature 
inferior Evil too it is for the master nation in which it 
breeds arrogance hatred of neighbours the creed that 
might is right and militarism and all that militarism 
means 

In his book To the Students C F Andrews 
desenbes the oppression that it was to him as an edu 
cator to teach as he was expected to teach in Govern 
ment aided schools Finally he had to break away 
from such schools altogether whereupon he joined a free 
native school a normal day at which he so beautifidly 
desenbes in his little book The decision to sever his 
connection \vith Government aided schools is desenbed 
in a passage which I will quote 

At last after many struggles in my o vn mind and 
many breakings of ties of old friendships and associatior^ 
I determined to be free I felt that true education could 
only proceed in an atmosphere of pure and joyous freedom 
which would give creative energy to the mind and spirit 1 
came to Bolpur and I have been at Shantiniketan for 
nearly seven years ^^unrestricted by any Government 
restraints and unhampered by Government doles and 
grants 

Commenting on C F Andrews case J R Macdonald 
says 

Even in educational work co operation is grudgingly 
recognised St Andreiv s College in Delhi has an Indian 
Pnncipal and a European staS •working under him but 
the most worthy of that staff the Rev C F Andre vs 
Fellow of Pembroke College Qimbndge was struck on a 
list of nominees for Fellowships of the Punjab University 
by the Lieut Governor s hand and a man of no educational 
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attainments put in his place for no other reason than that 
Mr Andreevs has the confidence of Indians The list of 
tliese personal affronts is exceedinglj long ( The A^raken 
mg of India ) 

Tour pages further on he says 
The Indian cannot become English and m these latter 
daj’S IS beginning to decline to try to become English and 
ouf" representatia es quietly avait for the impossible as a pro 
lirainary to their fulhllmg a\bat is obvaously the first duty 
of a governing authonty such as ours V12 to get into 
intimate contact with the subject people If we cannot 
tolerate Indian waj’s in drawing rooms and railway trams 
obv lously wo can do no permanent good m India and should 
leave the place altogether 

It will be remembered of course that one of the 
planks m Gandliis constructive programme la the 
founding of native schools Thus S E Stokes an 
Amencan Quaker who has been in India for many years 
and who has learned to appreciate the spintual beauty 
of much that is in Indian civilisation boldly declares 

The object upon which wc must set our hopes and 
towards which wc must at present stnvc is the freeing of 
the peoples of this hn I from the dcbvasmg po vtion of poll 
tical inferiority m which they at present find themselves 
chicflj that they may be enabled to realise the poten 
tialities of their natures as free moral agents tVt arc con 
vnneed tliat no people living in subserviency to another 
people which looks down utoo it and considers it racially 
inferior can be otherwise than dcb.ised Our imme 

diatc object therefore is the destruction of all th{>.c aspects 
of life in India to lay which imply or niak" possible the 
assumption of the superiority of the whitoman eisju/i 
t N-itiiiml Stlf Re-ali-^ation l 
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tnalism * e mass production controlled bj capitalists 
grows appreciably Not only, is that industrialism 
impo\ enshing India it is demorjilising her and destroy 
mg her beautiful arts and handicrafts into the bargain 
As sajs Hj'ndmm 

It is not po\crty alone that occasions this sad state of 
things E^er^'thmg fends in the same direction Native 
Indian arts are disappearing education is neglected there 
IS no life or pleasure av-ailablc no outlet for energy no hope 
for change no v anetj of occupation 

Tagore puts it more strongly thus 

As the European mills are lulling our handicrafts so is 
the all pervading machinery of an alien Government 
destroying our simple old vallage organisations Nowhere 
do wo see any signs of the former activities The water 
stores arc drying the pastures are no longer kept invio 
late temples are falling into decay and the unlettered 
sons of the village pundits who used to be the cement of the 
community are earning a precanous livelihood by giving 
false evidence 

Gandhi «pcaks in c\cn stronger terms sfill The 
spiritually disastrous effects of factory industry under 
capitalist control have «o imprcs«cd him as to hate 
turned him against the use of machinery altogether In 
this regard however it is only fair to say lint he has 
only a limited following To understand his point of 
view on this matter it is necessary to read him some 
what cxtcnMv ely I will quote as much as I can possibly 
find space for 

But one effort is required and tliat is to driv’C out 
^^estcm civilisation All else will follow ruropean 
(civih ation) is a nine days wonder Such ephemeral 
civilisations lave often come and gone and will continue 
to do »o It IS mad inery that las impovcrisl cd Ind a 

It IS d R cult to measure tl e harm that > 1200 ! ester 1 as done 
to us It IS due to Manchester tl at Indian liand craft has 
all but di nppeared 

But 1 make a mi take How can Mane! ester be blamed ’ 
Mo wore Manchester cloth and that is why Manchester 
wove it 

Mach I cry 1 as licgun to de«oIatc Europe Ruination 
IS row 1 rocking at the J i ghsh gates Machinery is the 
d ic{ symbol of r odem ciMli*^tion it rrpic'cnts a great 
in 

The wx-rkers in the mils of Bombay have become slaves 
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The condition of the women working in the mills is shock 
ing When there nere no mills these ^vomen were not 
starvnng If the machinerj craze grows in our country it 
wU become an unhappj land It maj be considered a 
heresy but I am bound to say it were better for us to send 
money to Manchester, and to use flimsy Alanchester cloth 
than to multiply mills in India By using Manchester cloth 
•vve Avould only be ivasting our money but by reproducmg 
JIanchester m India we shaU keep our money at the pnce 
of our blood because our \ery moral being mil be sapped 
and I call in support of my statement the v ery mill hands as 
wtnesses And those who have amassed vrealth out of 
factories are not likely to be better than other nch men It 
would be folly to assume that an Indian Rock“fener would 
be better than an American Rockefeller Impovenshed 
India can become free but it mil be hard for an Ind a made 
nch through immorality to regain its freedom I fear we 
will have to admit that moneyed men support Bntish rule 
Money renders a man helpless We need not 
therefore, oe pleased with the prospect of the growth of the 
mill industry ’ 

He further says that it is because India was morally 
weak that It permitted Western civilisation ’ to enter 
its borders at all Thus 

" Because the sons of India were found wanting its 
civilisation has been placed in leopardy But its strength 
IS seen in its ability to survive the shock Those alone 

who have been aflected bv Western civilisation have become 
enslaved If we become free Indiaisfice Andinthis 

thought you have a definition of Swaraj It is when we learn 
to rule ourselv es It is therefore m the palm of our hands 
Row y ou wall sec that it u, not necessary for us to hav e 
as our goal the expulsion of the Engluh If the Lnghsh 
become Indianised we can accommodate them If they 
wash to remain in India along with their civilisation there 
is no room for them It lies vvath us to b'lng about such a 
state of things If we keep our own house in order, 

only those who are fit to live in it wall remain Others will 
Icav c of their owai accord \\ e brought the English and 

we keep them MTiv do you forget that our adoption of 
tlicir civilisation makes their presence in India at all pos 
sible ^ \our liatred against them ought to be transferred 
to tlieir CIV ihsation 
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under Bntish rule, they ask us ^ It is a pity that the ob\'ious 
answer does not stnke them — ^because it is Bntish and not 
ours What w e ^vant is our manhood — the right to live 

our lives, the opportumty to manage our affairs , in short, 
to be ourselves 

” It IS a tragedy of modem life, with its high claims to 
ci\iUsation, culture and humamty, that such a people 
should be bullied by a purely materialistic imperialism kept 
down by the most barbarous of militansms and exploited 
by a refined industrabsm of the most grasping kind 
Wrth three fourths of humamty under the heel of imh- 
tanstic imperialism, starved to death both physically and 
intellectually by a handful of the rest, always cursing and 
bating their masters, how can there be peace on 
earth ^ *’ 

Imperialism knows no logic It does not deal in humani 
ties It IS single minded or using President Wilson s 
phrase ‘ it is a one tracked mind That mmd thinks only 
in terms of Empire, of temtones of subject peoples of 
markets and of wealth and glory Everythmg else is 
secondary 

(3) Racial It IS to be feared that not many in this 
country realise the importance or urgency of the race 
issue as it exists for India at the present moment We 
do not realise, that is to say, that the " white " portion 
of the Bntish Empire is almost unanimously opposed 
to opening its borders to Asiatics India, eg, whose 
wealth and man power have played a considerable part 
m the building up of this Empire, is forbidden access to 
four-fifths of that same Empire outside India In 
Australia, in New Zealand, in Canada, m South Afnca, 
the Indian is regarded as '* inferior ” by the white 
population, and is either refused admission to those 
countnes or accepted under humiliating conditions 
And the East, far more than the West, needs room for 
expansion ITius the race problem, which most English- 
men regard wth hazy indifference, is to India a problem 
_^of great urgency, and as important on its spmtual as on 
'its economic side S E Stokes, in his " National Self- 
Realisation,” makes this wuirimg 

" At the time of the Amencaa Cml W'ar Abraham Lin 
coin declared This nation cannot exist half slave half 
free ' That declaration is also true of this Empire 
Politically and socially, its -various parts must be equal if it 
IS to survive Either get the Colonies to throw o^n their 
doors to their Indian fellow subjects, gi\-mg them exactly 
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to Jresopotamia and other lands, in order to hold down by 
force Asiatic peoples strugghng to be free We have thus 
hcme\er unmlhng, b^n used as a tool to bnng sbll 
further into subjection, under the white races the peoples 
of Asia And now, we are to be called upon, at the bidding 
of Australia and other Colonies, to fight once more for 
‘ white ' race supremacy India is to be compelled for the 
sake of the sohdanty of the Empire to uphold a ' White 
Australia ' pohey against Japan and, inde^, against her 
self 1 The thing is unthin^ble '* 

In the book by Stokes, just referred to, tliere are a 
number of quotations showing how widespread is the 
idea of "white race supremacy" wnthin the British 
Empire, as also in. Amenca As the subject is of such 
profound importance, I propose givung a number of 
extracts Stokes's contention is that the failure of 
European culture or avihsation to unify the whole of 
itian^d IS its completest condemnation and the surest 
guarantee that it cannot stand 

Concerning the author, Mr Andrews ivntes as foUoivs 
m his mtroduction 

' During IheWarklr Stokes did e\er>'tbingm his power 
to help the British Empire to victory He naturalised him 
self as a Bntiah citizen and became au officer in the army 
He won distinction by his zeal for recruiting He firmlj 
behe\ ed in the nghteousness of the Allied cause But the 
Peace Treaties have brought with them disillusionment 
and to-day he regard the menace of the white race supre 
macy as the most sinister portent m the present history of 
maniand 

At the close of his mtroduction, Andrews gives one or 
two references which I thmk claim earnest consideration 
One is from "Mr Keith Jlurdoch's message to England, 
given on the anmversaiy of the Australian Foundation 
Day , the other is The Ttmes' (London) reply to the 
same I will reproduce them both 

*' We come to the frank question whether Britain is as 
much prepared to maintam Austraha s mterests in the 
Pacific as Australia jwoved herself prepared to defend 
Bntam's m Europe ’ The object of a policy of a * WTute 
Australia * is not mere economic selfishness, but the sacred 
cause of racial punty Therefore Australia demands that 
the status quo m the Pao^ should be guarantee if 
need be bj British guns W*ill Bntain if neM be build 
great ships ’ Will she fi^hi for * White Australia The 
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Australians bebeve that the answer will be ‘ Yes ’ But this 
question \vill be raised at the Imperial Conference in June, 
perhaps not by Australia only Now that the Dominions 
are acknowledged as free nations within the Empire, tt may 
well be that a ivrUten pact will be asked for ” 

The Txmes editor replied as follows 
To our thinking there can be no doubt about the 
answer If there be any doubt then ire may say 
farewell not only to Austraha. but to the other Domimons , 
for New Zealand South Afnca Canada all hold the same 
bebef with almost equal determination To some 
people in this country the race question — as between white 
and non white — is either a joke or a sjmbol of a crude lack 
of culture They refuse to take it senouslj’, or thej' grow 
hot with indignation at the etclusion of non white peoples 
from British countries This iray leads to worse tnction 
^th the Dominions than has occurred for half a century 
Fortunately Bntisb statesmen know better than to treat 
such questions with levity or arrogance, and so long as Lord 
iv Colomal Office the Dominions laiew that 

they had to deal with one who thoroughly understood and 
was in sympathy with their faith " 

Commenting on these statements, Andrews remarks 

‘ 9”ce let It be known that the Empire stards for an 
unmiuted ' White Austraha ’ pohcy, and a ' ^Vhite New Zea 
land pobcy, and a * White Canada ’ pohcy, and, in the 
long run, there wnll not be a single Indian, be he moderate 
w ultra moderate, who wiU not want to get out of such an 
Empire altogether ' 

I nowgiie anumberof abbreviated extracts from 
btokes s long bst 

Tte sources of her (Indian) commerce and the pres 
tige which her possession confers, have set Bntain in the 
place among the nations of the world No 
efiort no sacrifice been considered too great to reiam 
'the splendid pnre ' ( ' Cambndge Modem History ") 

This reference is to the pohcy of the United States, of 
, . , Absorbing Anglo Saxons, Celts. Germans, Spaniards 
Italians, Slavs, accepting every European variety, but 
Mongohaa intruders with resolute aversion 
awemng in enforced proxumW with multitudes of Afncan 
negroK but refusmg to admit them to soaal or political 
equahty ( Cambndge Modem History ") 

South East, other semi indepen 

ht communities have been grooving to political matuntj 
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breeds, and assuring to themselves an unparalleled para- 
mountcy of numbers Snd dominion " {Stoddard ) 

After reading such’ statements as these one naturally 
asks what is to become of the Asiatic peoples Listen to 
the answer ; 

" \Vhere, then, should the congested coloured ^%'orld tend 
to pour Its accumulatmg human surplus, inexorably con- 
demned to emigrate or starve ? The answer is into those 
emptier regions of the earth under white political control 
But many of the relatively empty lands have been set aside 
by the white man as his own special heritage The upshot 
is that the rising flood of colour finds itself ^valled in by 
white dykes, debarring it from many a promised land which 
It would fam deluge with its dusky waves ” (Stoddard ) 

Further . 

'■ Eugenics among individuals is encouraging the propa- 
gation of the fit . World-eugenics IS doing precisely the 
same thing as to races considered as wholes Immigration 
rwtnction is a species of segregation on a large scale, by 
which inferior stocks can be prevented from both diluting 
and supplanting good stocks Just as we isolate bacterial 
invasions, and starve out the bacteria by hmiting the area 
and amount of their food supply, so we can compel an 
mfenor race to remain in its native habitat, where its oivn 
multiplication in a limited area will, as with all orgamsms 
eventually limit its numbers, and, therefore, its influence 
On the other hand, the superior races, more self-limiting than 
others, with the benefits of more space and nourishment, will 
tend to still higher levels" (S Hall, in the Journal of Here- 
dity, March, 1919) 

Commenting on this situation. Stokes says 

" Now it was m the nature of things that the eastward- 
tending Mongols should be met by the wcstivard-marching 
European peoples in the Americas It was also natural that 
as the population of South-Eastern Asia grew congested. 

It should continue its march southward . ultimately 
peophng the Philippines and Austraha But I contend that 
it IS not natural or conducive to the world s welfare for the 
westward sweeping peoples of Europe to permit small groups 
of their compatriots wandering far from the path of their 
race, to obtam possession of those lands which lay in the 
paths of the other great migrations, and forth% 7 :th close 
them to all but their own people It was natural 

that Mongols and Europeans should meet in the Amenoas 
for they lay m the race paths of both groups but the 
Americans are declaring for a * White America ' . 
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H6 then summarises the general position as follows 
*' To put the matter bnefiy, the peoples of Europe 
have utihsed the tvonderfol opportututy afforded them by 
the mechanical revolution of the last century, with its con- 
sequent development of traffic facilities to aggrandise the 
' White World ' at the expense of the rest of humanity, 
and now are naturally atmous to maintain the s^ahcs 
quo " 

" For us the question rather is Can India afford to be 
permanently associated with a pohtical umt, which, wath 
the Umted States, stands above all others committed to a 
policy of racial segregation upon the basis of colour ? • ' 

'* The European system has been instrumental in 
fixing a barrier, which, if maintained, will definitely ehminate 
any possibihty of the ultimate umfication of humanity In 
future there are to be two species of the genus ' homo ' — 
one wh\te, the other coloured The ‘ superior race ' is to be 
afforded every opportumty of environment whereby to 
grow to still Renter supenonty , the ‘ coloured ' maionty 
of the human race are to be restricted as far as possible to 
the temtones they nowr occupj " 

" It must be evident to the most obtuse that this course 
will ultimately mean racial deterioration for the peoples 
thus limited m freedom and opportunity If these arc 

the prospects of India, ts it not a farce to talk of her attain 
mg to the position of unequal partner in the comity of nations 
known as the British Empire ? * 

" This has been a sorrowful tale — this story of the breach 
of a great trust by a great race, endued with many noble 
qualities and vouchsafed such opportunities for the uphft 
of mankind as never before fell to any group of peoples It 
IS the sad record of the betrav-a! of bumamtj for its own 
ends by a race which had inherited the broadening and 
humane culture of the Greeks ennobled and spintualised by 
the teachings of Je&us of Nazareth The sadness of it hes 
in the fact that it was in the mam an unconscious betrayal 
The opportumty was too great for those to whom it came ” 
Therein wc have the chief causes of revolt in India 
They open up many absorbing and vital problems, 
involved in which is the whole question of the com- 
parative value of Western as compared with Eastern 
civilisation and ideals Without knowing anything 
about either Eastern cxviiisation or Eastern ideals, the 
greater part of the W’est assumes, presumably through 
sheer pnde of race, that everything which appertams 
to itself IS superior to that wmch appertains to other 
peoples, especially “coloured" races But can we sa^ 
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that this assumption is justified ^ Is it the case that 
Western civilisation is superior to Eastern ? Perhaps it 
^vlll be worth while to observe what some careful observers 
thmk who know both. First, then, let us note what 
Stokes has to say on the question : 

' These races *’ (German, British and American) ” really 
and honestly believe in their innate superiority, and they 
consequently think it is both their right and their duty to 
control the destinies of mankind I believe that it does not 
occur to them that they have no right forcibly to exploit 
the resources of the world, or compel all other nations to 
their political and economic life to the requirements 
of Western industrialism The time may come — <}od grant 
it I-— when the West, purged by adversity of her pnde and 
predatory industrialism, will look upon the non-vvhite races 
the world as equals and brothers, but that time is not 
yet, and long before it dawns upon us India must have 
won her owm free and independent place in the comitj' of 
races ... ('* From National Self Realisation ”) 

From the same source comes the foUowmg : 

” Europe and America have already begun to suffer from 
the results of the nerve-breakmg strain under which their 
P*'*®*Jt economic situation forces them to live . . As 

wealth piles up, luxury is on the increase, and. in America, 
j ^py/*te, the abthty to speud largely is fast becoimng the 
itT ^ ^^8® section of the community But this is not 
all . the people m that country are beginning to reap the 
fruit of the unnatural intensity of their business life ^ch 
new decade marks the inception of some new branch of 
research in the field of nervous disorders, nervous break- 
downs are becoming more and more common, and insanity 
IS on the increase . . . The time is coming when the 
nations of Europe and Amenca will wake to a realisation of 
what they have lost, and wnll, one fears, sigh for it in vain 
It may be, however, that, in the time of their need, an 
enbghtened and ennobled India, freed from her present 
vveaknesses and defects, great vwth the spirit of true sim- 
plicily, may be able to preach a gospel of economic and 
social salvation to those nations which have become weary 
and broken in striving after that which bnngs neither con- 
tentment to the individual nor prosperity to the State '' 

Says C F. Andrews : 

Many of the sanest thinkers in Europe, and many of 
eminent writers, are asking the question openly, 
in the light of recent events, and in face of all the destruc- 
Great War. whether the decline and 
lau of the new Empire of the West has not already begun ” 
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As this subject is so \itaUy important, to the West no 
le*s than to the East, I think it adnsable to gi\e the 
opinion of se\ eral other wnters upon it, viz , W W 
Pearson, in " The Daum of a New Age ” 

" One of the most remarkable and noticeable facts of 
recent jears is the way in which, in Europe and Amenca 
where modem ciinhsation seems to be on the \ei^e of 
collapse many of the ideahsts and thinkers who desire to 
re-shape a\'ili^tion on spintual lines are looking to Asia 
for inspiration and leadership, ha\ang realised the complete 
bankruptcy of the est to produce such leadership ” 
Banndra Kumar Ghose, m ” The Truth of Life " 

" Horde after horde of conquerors haw come and gone, 
and 3*et India hvea their swords ha%e sought hard to 
destroy and ha\e alwaj's failed to find and loll her soul 
Thej' did not know that to fight India was impossible 
In \‘am does Europe tr^ to replace India s culture with her 
own . it only helps to call the self involved light to life 
agam England is trjmg to tpach India her state 
craft, her mdustnal conflict lier individuahstic, competi 
tive nationalism , India absorbs them all only to quicken 
the growth of her own garden of life 
Swami Vivekananda 

*' The whole of the Western world is on a volcano which 
may burst to morrow, go to pieces to-morrow They have 
searched every comer of the world and have found no 
respite They have drunk deep of the cup of pleasure and 
have found it vamt> Now is the time to work for India s 
spintual ideas penetrating deep mto the West Therefore 
5-0U j-oung men of India I speaally ask ynu to remember 
this W'e mnst go out we must conquer the world through 
our spmtualitj and philosophj There is no alternative 
W e must do it or die 

K S Ramaswami Saslij% , B L . m “ Hmdu 
Culture " 

’* The New Age is tired of the fictions and falsehoods of 
yesterday The peace of the nmeteenth centurj meant the 
armed peace of the strong races and the dumb disarmed 
peace of the weak races The passions of conquest and 
eicploitation which were &eelj mdulged m all the Euro 
pean races, burst m a thunderstorm over their own heads in 
the recent world war Even now the illusion of strength of 
arms and armaments has not gone very soon this eval 
will ealubit itself not only in mtemational conflicts but in 
internal conflicts as well Hate begets hate . 
war 
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“^0 pathway of time IS strewn wth dead Empires Each 

f+t by hate, thinks itself immortal But 

e\-il passions soon lay it low Humanity is being 
schwl of suffering that the ideal of power 
replaced by the idea! of peace, and the ideal of 
domination by the ideal of seriice Peace mil come, not 
e result of treaties and alliances and ententes, but as an 
imperious inner-urgi bom of love " 

Lajpat Rai, in *' The Call to Young India ” • 

democracies of the United States. Great Britain 
democracies in name. The men in 
tnose who possess property, eniov privileges are as 
ton’M^s^s their own common people as they are 

an,! think that England and America and Japan 

trance are the freest countries on the face of the globe 
nn’ +Vf^. • they axe the most servile people 

globe Few amongst them can speak the 
MO™"”®** abuesation 

Of the future of the world m case 
iaSt ■“'»'>>« *he spirit of the West and join 

■“ Ceotral and Western Asia Let the 

thr^vSrtaud *'■'>’ “ 

tcU you that world movements foreshadow 
^tish Empire is soon con 
fli ^ Bntoh Commonwealth it wiU go to the dogs 

Empires ha\e gone" 

Caniiai® fighting for matCTial goods 

thi^ ^bour, markets, where are they leading 

JSntStMVyuif' Euroi^^-that 

J R Macdonald, in " The Awakenmg of India *' . 
to away full of presentiments, such as possess one 

mven some great coming event has been 

It ««ao -n eT^^ L ^ *“ Calcutta continues to haunt me 

India ihe^sf 1 j the veil I saw the pageantry of 

noe<5 HoerrS^^® A its patient peasant toiling till the sun 
nroTid ' 1,**® newly educated sons, subtle resentful, 
An(? 7 f memoncs and hopes m their hearts 

India Tirewi^if though the procession of the old, of 

dominioT, were to last through the ages, whilst our 
lichtniner sti'ittle through the warp, as a 

land cloudto earth How awe inspiring this 

ing Places*!^ * How temporary appear oar dweU- 

g places m it 1 Even our best deeds, ^e they of the stuff 
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which abides ? Our good- government — i revolution could 
bury it in its own dusty nuns Our material gams — a 
spintnal revival could shnvel them up as the sun parches 
the grass on the plains Are the pursuits we have taught 
India to follow anything but alluring shadows ? Is the 
wealth we are telling hCT to seek to be anything but dust 
and ashes ’ Is the industrial India I saw arising begnmed 
and strenuous to last and to overshadow the India one sees 
at the bathing ghats of Benares or feels in the Oriental 
Library at Bankipur ’ 

Gandhi is very emphatic on the question 

The condition of England at present is pitiable I 
pray to God that India may never be m that plight That 
winch you consider to be the Mother of Parliaments is like 
a stenfe woman and a prostitute Both tiiese are harsh 
terms but exactly fit the case That Parliament has not 
yet of Its own accord done a single good thing the 
natural condition of that Parliament is such that without 
outside pressure it can do nothing 

Women vvho should be the queens of households 
wander in the street or they slave avvay in factones For 
the sake of a pittance halt a million women m England 
alone are labounng under trying circumstances in fac 
tones Tins civiUsation is sudi that one has only to 
be patient and it wiU be self destroyed According to the 
teaching of Mahomed this would be considered a satamc 
civilisation Hinduism calls it the Black Age I cannot 
give you an adequate conception of it It is eating into the 
vitals of the English naboo It must be shunned 

It IS rather refreshing to see ourselves portrayed by 
means of such simple strokes as Gandhi uses in the 
following passage 

Napoleon is said to have descnbed the Enghsh as a 
nation of shopkeepers It is a fitting description They 
hold -whatever dominions they have lor the sake of their 
commerce Their army and their navy are intended to 
protect it When the Transvaal offered no such attractions 
the late ilr Gladstone discovered that it was not nght for 
the English to hold it When it became a pajnng propost 
tion resistance led to war Mr Chamberlain soon dis 
covered that Ei^land enjoyed a suzerainty over the Trans 
vaal It is related that some one asked the late President 
I&uger whether there was gold in the moon He repl ed 
that it was highly unhkely because if there were the 
English would have anncx^ it Many problems can be 
solved by remembering that money is their god 
Wo keep the English in India We like their coni 
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merce, they please ns by their subtle methods, and get 
what they want from us To blame them for this is to 
perpetuate their pov^er tVe further strengthen their hold 
by quarrelling amongst ourselves They wish to convert 

the whole w’orld into a market for their goods " 

After exposing the stnkmg evils of Western civilisa* 
tion, Gandhi proceeds to point out the supenonty of 
the ancient Indian civilisation, maintaining that its 
builders eschewed the very t hin gs upon which the 
Westerns have concentrated to their bane Thus, 
speakmg of their ancestors, he says 

"They further reasoned that large cities were a snare 
and a useless incumbrance, and that people would not 
be happy m them that there would be gangs of thieves 
and robbers, prostitution and vice flounshing in them, and 
that poor men would be robbed by nch men They were, 
therefore, satisfied with small \illages The ordina^ 
rule was to avoid courts l^ere were no touts to lure the 
people into them The common people hved jndependentlj i 
and followed their agricultural occupation They enjoyM 
Home Rule And where this cursed modem civilisation 
has not reached, India remained as it ^ras before ” 

Tagore speaks with his usual penetration -and sagacity 
when he declares : 

" History has shown that oo permanent good can to 
gained by one set of men at the expense of another Only 
in a harmonious de\elopment is to be found that permanent 
force of coherence wluch we call Dharma If now she 
(Britain) " tries to keep India weak, her greatness cannot 
last, but will topple over of itself — the weakness of a dis- 
anned, effete and starving India will be the ruin of the 
British Empire 

“ Few have the gift of taking a broad comprehensive 
%new of politics, especially when greed stands m the way 
• A permanent connection is against the law of Nature 
Even the tree has to jneld up its fruit " . 

To make a subjugated country ^Teak, to keep it distracted 
m disunity, to jH-event the natural growth of its powers 
py refusing to allow their exercise and thus to reduce it to 
lifelessness— this is England s pohcy of the day when . 

P^ty has ceased to well up for the weak, the unfortunate, 
the downtrodden ; when only the expansion of dominion 
IS accounted greatness ; when deeds of danng have given 
'vay to aggressive exploitation, and the selfish cult ot 
^^otum has usurped the place of religion " ('Greater 
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In regard to Indian culture. K S Ramaswami 
Sastry, B A , B L , m his book. “Hindu Culture,” states 
that . 

" The Hindu ci\nhsation remains ' not a mere 
antique, but full of life and youthful vigour ' It has seen 
the ditA and the death of many ci\nhsations and is pre- 
destined to last for ever * 

Further on he says 

*' The West begins with the body and gropes towards 
the spirit , India begins with the spint and visions the 
place of the outer things in a comprehensive scheme of life 
To the West the teat of values is outside , to India the test 
of values is inside ” 

And again * 

" On the whole, the outlook is one of courage and hope 
Hindu culture is neither monbund nor exhausted 
Tagore’s poetry and the new art ino%eiDent m Bengal, 
the Sn Ramamshna movement the rehgious movements 
m Southern India, the general dawn of a new and radiant 
nationid self-consciousness, and the pervnsive feeling of 
re attained power, are the best proofs of the mherent 
vitality of Hindu culture and of the great truth that ne 
are in the midst of a great Hindu renaissance ’ 

As to the past, Mr Sastry quotes Abb6 Dubois 
"India 13 the norld’s cradle, thence it is that that 
common mother, in sending forth her children even to the 
utmost West, has bequeathed to us the legacy of her language 
her laivs, her morals, her literature and her rehgion ifanu 
inspired Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek and Roman legislation 
and his spirit permeates the whole economy of our European 
laws " 

Lajpat Rai, again, in “ The Call to Young India.” 
makes an mteresting statement regarding the function 
of India in the gene^ development of humanitj' 

" To an Indian the problem of India is national , to 
humamty it is international India is such a large slice of 
earth, and contains such a large population, that no person 
interested in the progress of humanity at large and in true 
internationalism, can ignore its importance Add to this the 
fact that it IS the pivot of the Orient As the home of 
Hinduism, the birthplace of Buddhism, and of the most 
Imng centre of Islamic activities it occupies a umque 
place m Asia It is the heart of Asia — the key to the Indian 
Ocean, and the clearing bouse of most Asiatic trade It is 
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also the centre of Asiatic culture China and Japan bow 
to it m reverence, and Central Asia and '\\’estem Islamic 
countries look to it for support and sympathy While its 
human potentiahties are great very great indeed its 
natural resources defy the imagination Its ' wealth ' has 
been its curse Mihtansm and impenahsm have always 
looked at it with eyes of greed Half of the world wars 
nave been fought directly or indirectly for it It will 
contmue to be the cause of future wars if its problem is 
not soh ed in such a way as to place it beyond the reach of 
mmtary, adventurous imperialistic intngues and industrial 
exploiters It has a manly, brave, industrious intelligent, 
keenly sensitive and on the whole cultured and peaceably 
inchned population At no time in their history have the 
prople ^ India been the exploiters of foreign nations If 
themselves they can provide enough for themselves 
TOth plenty of time for the cultivation of art and literature 
•They can help humamty not only with matenal goods but 
even with intellectual and spiritual truths Self dependent 
free from external intngues relying upon their manhood 
for their defence, and upon their womanhood for the develop 
ment of the finer part of human nature, they can be a bul 
wark to ayihsation and a bond of union between the East 
and the West In blood and race they can claim fanship 
wi^ both Europeans and Asiatics . in culture with Greece 
and Rome and Bagdad , in religion with the whole vTorld 
By genius and tradition they deal in universal terms and 
values They have never set up any barriers of rehgion 
colOTr OT creed to their hospitality, sympathy and good 
"j most caste ndden Hindu is a universalist, 

admitting that the soul in the meanest of mankind is the 
same as his ” 

to the question of the West icrs»s the East, 
the same writer makes the following comment 

" If vve had leamt the art of telling hes on a broad scale. 

It WG nad swept away all our past and entered into the 
arena of violence if we had done all these things 
which ^ the present moment represent power m the world 
we might have been considered by the great nations of the 
world as worthy of self government 

I cannot conclude this section of our inquiry without 
making some reference to the nature of the occupation 
've maintam m India, especially as regards the personnel 
, rulers in that country, their general out- 

fook, their attitude towards the Indians, their precon- 
ceptions prejudices, etc I will select three quotations. 
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one from Hyndman one from J R Macdonald and one 
from Tagore s Greater India Says Hyndman 

India wth its three hundred million inhabitants has 
for sixty years been under the management of the most 
extraordinary and fortuitous system of foreign domination 
known to the memory of man The rulers of these people 
come in succession irom wthout educated until their 
appointment at the age of more than twenty one in 
accordance with methods as remote from and as irrecon 
cilable inth Asiatic ideas as it is possible for tliem to be 
Alike m their work and m their pleasure they keep as far 
aloof as possible from the people they govern Very rarely 
do they marry Indians still more rarely do they settle 
permanently m the country I quote an English 
writer who knew India well Not only is there no white 
race m India not only is there no white colony but there 
IS no white man who proposes to remain No white 
man takes root m India and the number even of sojourners 
is among these masses imperceptible 

J R JIacdonald testifies 

1 have met men in India who had been there for a score 
of years They Imew few Indians they had rarely dis 
cussed Indian affairs \nth them they could not answer 
accurately some of the most elementary questions about 
Indian U:e their opimon on current affairs were obviously 
the parrot repetitions of club talk or newspaper statements 
In fact they were as separate from India as 1 am at home in 
London and took their opinions of India in an even more 
second hand ivay than I had taken mine before I set foot 
in Bombay 

Tagore s description is a perfect picture 

The Englishman is determined to maintain his hold 
upon India at any cost so that whenever he finds anything 
working loose he is bound to hammer in a nail or two 
promptly and vigorously in order to fix it firmly again 
One thing we should alwaj-s remember — ^how very small 
we figure m the Enghshmans eyes He rules us from a 
remote comer of his i-ast political arena All his attention 
and skill are absorbed m steenng through the troubled 
waters of Europe and of his Colomes We who inhabit a 
fringe of his umvieldy Empire — our hkes and dishkea our 
effusions and tantrums ^Le leave him cold Hence the 
soponfic pOwer of Indian debates m Parhament The 
^ghshman passes through this country hke flowing water he 
carries no memoiy of value away with him his heart stnkes 
no root in its soil He works with the prospect of furlough 
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in his mmd, and e\en for his amusements he looks to his 
compatriots alone His acquaintance wth our language 
IS confined to the depositions of wtnesses, and wth our 
hterature to translations m the Go\ernment Gazette How 
little of his view v.e subtend \ie are apt to forget, and so 
are every now and again taken by surprise at his callousness 
towards us When we blurt out our feehngs, he, in turn, 
naturally considers such expression an exaggeration, 
which sometimes provokes irritation and sometimes only 
a smilp I am not saying all this by way of formulating a 
charge against the Englishman, but merely to point to the 
facts as they are, and naturally must be Ho^v can the 
high and mighty have a \asion keen enough to discern m 
detail the agomes. however heart rending the losses, 
howe\er vital, of what is so very small’ So what seems 
to us of immense moment is negbgible to his perceptions 
vVhen we rage and fume o\er the partition of this httle 
province of ours, or of some problem concerning this petty 
municipality of curs, we are astounded at not getting 
results m proportion to our outcry ^^'e forget that the 
Enghshman is not of us, but over us , and if ever we should 
reach the Olympian heights where be dwells, onlythen could 
we know at wHat a distance ^ve are, and how ridiculously 
dimmutive we look It is because we appeared so small to 
mm that Lord Curaon asked with nai\e surprise why 
were so absurdly unable to appreaate the glory of being 
merged in the British Empire Just think of it 1 '* 

The New Idealism 

Now the outstanding fact in connection with the 
present awakening in India is, that it is much more than 
a re\olt. Behind the revolt is a new and powerful 
ideaUsm, which, already, like a mighty purifying stream, 

IS begmning to descend from the heights whence it 
sp^g, and to permeate the \ alleys, to refresh, enliven 
and fill wth a new hope the teeming masses of that vast 
country, ^^^ere the new' movement m India nothing 
^ revolt against British rule, or an attempt to oust 
the British capitalist in order to replace him by the 
Indian capitalist, there would be htUe — though some- 
n be said for it , but it has started trends of 

thought, some new, some old, and has rekmdied ancient 
mes, as well as lit many new ones, which together are 
^e promise not only of a new India, but of a new world 
For may it not be that an awakened India, assisted by 
an ancient culture and a glorious past, and unfetterea 
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by big financial interests, by an industrial system which 
claims as its victims and deprives of true hberty three- 
fourths of the people , by a financial system which 
makes social reform well nigh impossible, destroys free 
thought, poisons the weUs of truth and thus blocks the 
path to progress by its hold upon the Press , by a mili- 
tarist and impendist system which operates amongst 
all the commercial nations alike, whereby hatred and 
enmity are artificially kept alive, intercourse is pro- 
hibited, a ban is placed on fraternity and culture, and 
whereby the free flow of all the noble and benign forces 
which make for the golden age of human brotherhood is 
prevented, may it not be, I ask, that a country unfettered 
by such things will ultimately have to save the world 
from the matenalism and the greed that to-day are fast 
dest^o}^ng it ’ 

As I hav e -eug^sted, the present awakening of India 
IS chiefly due to British oppression There is a bmit to 
the depth of abasement mto which even the most decadent 
people can be thrust And there can be no question 
about the fact that India, at the time of the British 
invasion of that country, was in a state of decadence 
Every Indian will acknowledge this Their once venerable 
civilisation had fallen mto decay, and, as is usual m 

S nods of decadence, India developed a rich class and a 
•ge, hopdessly poverty stncken class Finally, these 
classes became fixed by means of a caste system which 
had its sanction in a perverted religion There was 
even created such a festenng soaal sore as a moderately 
large class of " untouchables Obviously, in such con- 
ditions, no sort of progress was possible A slave men 
tahty existed over a pretty wide area of population, 
whi(i made it easy for the British or any one else to 
exercise oppression 

As a fact, the Bntish took advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered them, and prospered at India’s expense 
And yet they did httle more, at any rate for a time, than 
accept India at her own valuation As Hjmdman points 
out, it w’as later, much later, m the daj's of full, legalised 
control that Bntish tyranny began to be exercised with 
s>*stematic precision and rdentless determination 
All these facts are fully and freely admitted by the 
sanest mmds m India to-day, and not least bj the _ 
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IS a phenomenon almost unique m the history of mankind 
There is China and C^neso Civilisatioa owed its 
greatest religious debt to India 

Me-^co Peru Babylonia Egypt all have perished 
Eviropean civilisation has not yet got through its ovm 
youthful centunes of growth and yet it is already showing 
signs of decay But India is still hanging forth fruit in her 
old age Wliat is the secret ? 

1 find It in one thing namely the deep religious spirit 
which penetrated from toe first the domestic hfe and made 
It pure and healthy The idea of rehgious duty 
has become a second nature m the East The most 

unsaentific test of all in the light of history is this mere 
matenal test of power When great civilisations are 

judged not by centunes but by millenniums then the 
test of matenal power utterly breaks down 

I quote Hyndman 

Vet many hundreds of years before the nations of 
India had been a collection of wealthy and highly civilised 
people possessed of a great language ivith an elaborate 
code of laws and social regulations wtb exquisite artistic 
taste in architecture and decoration producing beautiful 
manufactures of all kinds and endowed mth religious ideas 
and philosophic and scientific conceptions which have 
greatly influenced the development of the most progressive 
races of the West 

Gandhi declares 

I beheve that the civihsatioa India has evolved xs 
not to be beaten in toe world Notoing can equal the seed 
sown by our ancestors Rome went Greece shared the 
same fate the might of the Pharaohs was broken Japan 
has become Westernised of China nothing can be said but 
India is still somehow or another sound at the foundation 
The people of Europe learn their lessons from toe wntings 
of the men of Greece and Rome which exist no longer in 
their former glory Such is their pitiable con<£tion 
In the midst of an this India remains immovable and that 
IS her glory Our ancestors set a liimt to our indul 
gence They saw that happiness was largely a mental 
condition Our ancestors dissuaded us from pleasures 
^sd- We, had. ua 'ayUwza nf.. 

competition Each followed his oum occupation or trade 
and charged a regulation wage It was not that we 
did not know how to invent machinery but our forefathers 
knew that if we set our hearts after such things ire would 
become slaves and lose our moral fibre 
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Tagore affirms that ancient India never was imperia- 
listic, thus : 

India ne^•er sallied forth for domination, nor scrambled 
lor spoils China, Japan and Tibet, who are so careful to 
0^ "andows against the advances of Europe, wel- 
comed India with open arms as their guru, for she had ne\tr 
sent out armies for plunder and pillage, but only her 
messages of peace and goodinlJ. This glori', which India 
^cl l^med as the fruit of her self-discipline. was greater 
than that of the widest of Emp^ ■' 

But India (ell into a state of decay. S. E, Stoics 
states this fact as follous ; 

ho tlie troth m regard to that " (India’s 
past grratness) *' there can be no doubt that, for many 
nundreds of jears, the ancient ideal has been so obscurei! 
and comipted that it has ceased to mould the life of the 
uon. and inspire her sons to press on in the path of 
« Jifv*** dc\ote their thoughts and efforts to the national 
nV, ® consequence. India to-day, after Uiousands 

1 tears of glorious history, finds that she must pause, and 
SI I >*8ht of the present, as wcU as 

tlio ideal which stall from henceforth shape her 
^mic3 Her sons are called to ’ see Msions and dream 
Q^ms and to a<l: each other, and their own hearts, 
India of the future to be On all sides 
awaterung from its are long sleep, and 
pr^ess is incntablc ... t. * i • 

conscious of her present fallen slate, 
and bitterly thestigrTVi which the lUiterac}-. 
wai demdaiion, and genera! inefficiency of so many of 
uponW. Tlicir pnde of race has been 

lost pr«t°ge 

u?' ^'^ndreavs dwxlls on the menace of the " untoudi- 
aoics, and concludes ; 

i "ish to say, with deep eonwetion. that jndepcnierce 
the fifty milhoa of tl e untoucliabVi— 
clashes of India — remain still in a «ute of 
uojecuen which amounts almost to serfdom . . " 

lie further declares that this js the s/'cord great 
rrotlem India must tacUe. the fini being that of 
acxcmplislimg Ilmdu-Muslun unity. 

throerh tl» »olni.oa." be aClm*. ** hri the d rect 

path lo Irdian liecdcm ..." 
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And then he concludes * 

•' I have found out one tey fact of Indian history 
I have discovered why India forfeited her freedom 
India lost her freedom because of the oppression of those 
humbler and poorer members of society, whose duty it 
had been to offer service to the community Instead of 
being honoured because of their humble work of service 
they became despised They were down trodden by the 
wealthy and the higher castes till m many instances they 
almost lost the form and digmty of men That is why 
India forfeited her freedom “ 

In the following passage Tagore deals with the cause 
of this decline 

'■ The long and thorough disorganisation which charac- 
terised the Buddhist Age left behind it a shrinking timidity 
in the succeeding Hindu Samaj — an utter dread of 
novelty or change— which still persists Any Samaj 
which concentrates all its attention on sheer self preseiN'a- 
tion, cannot freely mo\c or act and comes to a state of 
death m life 

'■ The barriers wathm which the Hindu Samaj then 
entrenched itself wath all it could gather together, caused 
India to lose her place m the world Once India w’as the 
worlds guru for ner free thought ranged fearlessly over 
religion philosophy and saence, far and wde But from 
that high seat sue is now depose!— and that because fear 
has entered into her soul 

" Our timidity has caused us to stop all voraging on the 
high seas — whether of water or of wisdom \Ve belonged to 
the uni\erse, but ha\e relegated ouiseb'cs to the parish " 

Consciousness of one's indisposition and a clear know- 
ledge of the causes of the disease from which one is 
suffering, are half the battle towards recovcty Now it is 
Bntain, chiefly, that has been the means of effecting the 
awakening of India But unfortunately it cannot be 
said that Britain went to India for that particular 
purpose Bntam went to India, as Gandhi saj’s, for 
commerce She c\tractcd wealth , she oppressed , she 
opprc^cd the poor e\ cn more than the nch Indians had 
done But she instituted {onus of oppression to which 
the Indians were not accustomed, and against which 
they eventually rebelled RcbcUion led to thought and 
reflection, and at last India awoke, realised her condi* 
tion, where and what she was, that she had been asleep, 
and that the cause of the oppression of the British was 
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own moral degradation She tried to shake 
on her sleep, growled, complained, then stretched 
herself — and finally attempted to nse At present she 
IS still struggling to regain her feet, but already her 
are scanning the horizon, looking mto the future 
and shaping m thought the life they would establish in 
their beloved country, the type of nation they would 
have their Motherland be As Tagore and others put it 

^ to Indians to " make good " m the situation 
wherein they now find themselves, and to reward the 
British for the awakening they have occasioned — not- 
wimstanding that it has been brought about by kicks 
by caresses — by creating a civilisation that 
♦i! 13^^ ^ hght unto all the world, and to which even 
the British iiVili pay homage Tagore’s frankness on this 
question IS mvigorating 

" ^Vhen, wth the loss of our glory, wewth our bundled up 
oeion«ngs were huddled together in our corner, it ^vas high 
tune for the Bntisher to come At his onslaught the 
aefensive barriers of our crouching runaway Samai began 
to give way in places, and through the gaps the Ontside 
which we had shrunk into ourselves, came 
nurtlmg m upon us Now who shall thrust it back ’ Wth 
tms breaking down of our enclc^ure we discovered two 
ttungs— how wonderfully strong we had been how miserably 
weak we had become '* 

As to the future, he says 

The -bue way of self defence is to use our inherent power 
pohcy of protection by mutation of the conqueror is 
a self delusion which wiU not serve the only way to 
stem the tide of \vaste of heart and waste of intellect is 
to become our true selves, consciously, actively and with 
all our strength 

We had once learnt to despise nches to make poverty 
D^utiful and glorious Shall \re to day insult our Sanatan 
Uharma by falling prostrate before money ^ Shall we not 
9°®® more be fit to serve our mother to build aneiv her 
lallen house, by taking np a clean disciplined simple life ? 

It iras neier reckoned a shame in our country to eat o2 
plantain leaves — the shame was in eating by oneself 
alone Will that which was once so easy for us become 

impossible for us to day ? Never I ' 

Below are the statements of three more vvnters upon 
tms question The first is by Blr Sastry 
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“ We have been enabled by England to preserve our 
ancient culture and to assumlate modern culture in a bar- 
momous and thoroughly efficient matiner ” 

The second is by J R Macdonald, who, while acknow- 
ledging " the other side of the account," yet says : 

“ The histoncal fact remains that England saved India 
Long before the East India Company bmlt a factory, the 
old India was vanishing, rent asunder by internal strife, 
crushed do%vn by foreign armies We found, not a Govern- 
ment, but shifting camps , not rulers, but captains of horse 
Conquerors were nsing and falling hte cornstalks when the 
wind blou's over the fields, and there was apparently no end 
to these ups and downs The Moslem had broken Hindu 
authonty , it. in turn, had been shattered , the Mahratta 
ascendancy neicr had a foundation We came, and con- 
sohdation followed on our footsteps If ue cannot say 
that our rule has been a necessary factor in the development 
of Indian civihsation, v.e can say that, in view of historical 
Indian conditions, it has been a necessary evil A foreign 
conqueror bad to coroe. and no nation in the world, either 
at that time or to day, could luive done the work nearly so 
well as we have done it ' 

The third is by Banndra Kumar Ghose 
" Then came the English with a new touch of light They 
were sent because the thought life of India ivas blurred and 
burning dim They came with their touch of rationahsm 
and danng to re kindle unwttingly the gradually involving 
light into a blue lambent evolution — a new age soul 

" It ivas time for Asia — the mother of -thought — to arise 
m a synthetic resurrection — to know herself and to hve 
again for humanity England — the instrument in the 
hand of God — must understand that India can never be 
conquered , rather it is She who is the Eternal Con 
queror *' 

*' But at last the impact with the West woke her from 
her slumber She saw the material life and g^ry of these 
vital races and slonly remembered her past ^at memory 
is not yet complete and so young hearts are still only 
groping for a fruitful ideal which vhU expre^ itself in terms 
of national hfe a creative thought which vinll help to 
rejuvenate the limbs of Jhe nation and bmld up a manly 
and self rehant hfe structure *’ 

The great task that lies before India, therefore, 
embraces tu o mam lines of action She must repair the 
damage, both matenal and spintual, wrought by more 
than a thousand years of decay, and she must do this 
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m order that she may conceive aright and build aright 
tne me and the social order she would realise Happily 
she IS attempting both, and, considenng all the circum- 
stances, her progress is phenomenal. Indeed, as I have 
already said, it is doubtful if a spiritual movement com- 
parable to that which is manifesting itself in India at 
has been witnessed in the earth smce Jesus 
f Ilf ^ attacked the principles which lay at the foundation 
01 the Homan Empire. Thus, whilst the Indian idealists 
Uandhi, Tagore, and many others — are laying doivn 
the principles of the new world, or the Kingdom of 
^h®y ^0 also trying to remove the flagrant evils 
which each ^d all recognise stand in the way of progress 
Un Gandhi’s constructive programme, therefore, ive 
nnd that the removal of “ untouchability '' and the 
accornplishment of Hmdu-Mushm unity figure most 
prommently. That progress is being made with respect 
extracts unity will be seen from the following 

Here is an excerpt from a recent letter by Gandhi to 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, a leading Mussulman : 

J "Tite this to you in your capacity as chairman of the 
^uinuttee. and, therefore, leader of l»th Hindus 
and Mussulmans, or. better still, of all India. 

y®u also as one of the foremost leaders of 
MUMulmans, but. above all. I wte this to you as an 
fnend I ha\e had the privilege of knowing you 
nee 1915, Our daily groiving association has enabled me 
prize your friendship as a treasure. A staunch Mussul- 
means^^ shown m your life what Hindu-Mushm unity 

, Hindu-Muslim unity must be our creed to last for all 
under all circumstances 

unity be a menace to the minonties — the 
® Christians, the Jeivs, or the powerful Sikhs If 
° CTush any of them wt> shall some day «-ant to 
nght each other. . . ^ 

draivn so close to \ou chiefly bcc.ause I 
believe m IIindu-Muslim unity in the full 
nT.i<.*.P.u umty. in my opinion, is unattain* 

without our adopting non-i-iolenco as our firm policj'. 

. anxious and impatient to persuade my 
*0 f«l non-violent, not out of our weakness 
nof Bat >ou and I know that w have 

the non-violence of the strong /\nd we 
ia« not done so ■because the Hmdu-'Muslim unity has not 
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gone much beyond the stag© of pohcy There is still too 
much distrust and consequent fear I am not disappointed 
The progress rve have made in that direction is, indeed 
phenomenal We seem to have covered in eighteen months’ 
time the work of a generation Given a suffiaent 

number of Hindus and Jiussulmans, with almost a fanatical 
faith in everlasting friendship between the Hindus and 
Mussulmans of India, we shall not be long before the 
unity permeates the masses " (From Young India 
March i6th, igaa ) 

Replying, Hakim Ajmal Khan says ' 

" I have no doubt that the secret of the progress of 
our country lies in the unity of the Hindus, the Alussulmans 
and other races of India Such a unity should not be based 
on policy, for that, in my opinion, will only be a land of 
armistice which might with difficulty, be sufficient for 
present requirements But I clearly see that the two great 
communities are coming closer to each other every day 
And. although the number of men whose hearts are abso 
lutely free from any sectarian prejudices may not be very 
great m the two communities, I feel convinced the country 
has found the road to real unity and will advance on it with 
8tea^ steps towards its goal 

" But there can be no doubt that vre have accomplished 
the work of generations m months and hav'c actually 
achieved what the pessimists amongst us considered 
impossible of achievement ’ (From Young India 
March 23rd. 1922 ) 

In 1905 Tagore WTOtc 

" There is the Hl^du-^Iushm fnction which it must 
be the duty of our Swadeshi Samaj to eradicate by equity 
of treatment and regulation of communal interests ” 
Bernard Houghton testifies that 

'* By thcir determined opposition to the demands of the 
people for a share in the government of the land they have 
arou«cd in Indians and Burmans a spint of patnotism a 
wall for self sacnfice, a real for the grcatn&vs of their coun- 
try’. which has transformed and c'^ted their whole lives 
Tlicy have killed the old feeling of dull acquiescence m the 
orders of authont> , w hether ^ood or bad More, thej* have 
quenched ancient religious and raaal feuds, and but to 
gether all men ho'vcvcr divergent m race and religion, in 
common love for their native land We have •jcen a Hindu 
saint preach in a Muhammadan mosque , we have seen the 
Hindus s\-mpathise with Muhammadans in their anxiety 
for the Ivfiilafat, and ^Ioha^lmadan3 recommend abstention 
from the sacnf ce of cattb * 
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I More than a dozen jeans ago J R Macdonald mole 
hlohaminedan and Hindu are no longer lihc our church 
A L noil and lamb lying down together " 

T J ^hen these diUerences have disappeared in British 
luma the union which vnll follow wall be doser than if there 
ad been no initial soreness The Mohammedans will have 
CTp^enccd ^e uselessness of privileges for which their 
nei^s imght hav e hanlered for long the Hindu is alwaw 
to stand on the Nationalist platform with the 
wonammedan and wall forget quite readily his present 
i^ncss If it be true that the diCiculty has been deli 
o^telj created bj a few scheming Anglo-Indians the> 
hav e sadly miscalculated the effect of their projects ' 

As to the point raised bj Mr Macdonald m the last 
sentence in the above quotation, Mr Laipat Rai 15 ' erv 
emphatic » ji- 

want to plav the Hindus 
‘ *v ^^“sUms In fact they are alr«d> at the game 
w ,,® spcctade of Hindu Muslim unitv at Amnbar 
Sir Michael ODww and drove 
Mushm unity was declared to be anti 
^ntish The Hindu Muslim unity betokens the dawn 
?, ‘h the history of India . The prospect of 

“^^”1 unity has already brightened toe horizon 
nd outlook of manj nn Indian who had taken to despair 

religious relations among the workers, 
tr >> P v'aaia states in ** Labour in Madras ’that 

Labour Unions arc concerned I mav safel> 
castes and membm of o‘her com 
Muslims Indian Christians etc can ard do work 
" *" 
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As to the ideal Indians ought to stnve after, all the 
leaders seem to be agreed that it should be one ^^hlch 
combines matenal sunpbcity inth a noble culture and a 
beautiful fellowslup stretcWg from end to end and 
from top to bottom of society And certainlj, as 
Bernard Houghton says 

India once free may electnfy the ivorld and sway the 
cmUsations of mankind Three hundred milhon human 
beings hitherto bound repressed down trodden will then 
smng bra\ ely into the \’an of adv’anang humamty Is not 
that worth while ? Is not that worth a hundredfold all the 
suffering and the stnfe ? In truth wo labour at a world 
c\ ent and ive shape a Titan s form Officials and Moderates 
may prate of training and co operation We answer with 
a world unchained 

We have already seen that both Gandhi and Tagore 
emphasise the necessity for rehabilitatir^ village life m 
India on the basis of sunplicity and as Tagore specially 
stresses cooperation It is interesting to note what 
S E Stokes says m this connection 

If India IS to become great it wH be by quirt internal 
deielopment and bj reforming budding up and perfect 
mg that form of cmhsation which already exists I-ct her 
cling to the ancient traditions of family and vnlbge life at 
the same time e\ er seeking to purge them of the weaknesses 
and evils that mar their beauty Let her look upon the 
simplicit} and frugality of Indian borne life as a treasure 
which she dnnot afford to lose and understand that simple 
Uvang is in no waj inconsistent wath the \ery highest educa 
tion and culture 

Let them (Indians) then while the wind bloirs so 
stronglj from the west look across the future to an India 
Iransformcd y^t free from the intense and wearing strain 
of \\cstern actmty where m an atmosphere of quiet 
prospentj the arts of simpliatj and learning are cultii-ated 
side bj side where the carefo! husbanding and dcielop 
roent of the natural resources of the land have m^-dc it 
possible for the poorest to have sufficient for his needs 
and where education lias become the pnred possession of 
nil 

Let India therefore cling to the prcaoas hentago of 
simp c living which the West has been so unfortunate as to 

Icii'e 

In another p’ace he savs 

Ore tl lOg at least appears clear to me J>o culture is 
worth stnnng for wbica is groueded in No 
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Nationalism is worth stramu^ for that does not stretch 
beyond the interest of one’s race so as to include the interests 
of all humanity’ Let ns pour out our all for India to make 
her strong and free . but let us do it for humanity Let our 
inspiration be — All s\e possess for India, and India for 
mankind ' If we can keep tlus thought in our hearts, and 
banishing selfish passion, nse to the realisation of the under- 
Ijmg unity of all life, it may be India's high destiny to show 
to the torn and distracted peoples of our %rorld the path to 
a truer and a nobler cuUure-><i culture that mil tinifj 
mankind " 

Thus Stokes strongly deprecates India entering into 
commercial competition with the West Climatically 
and temperamentally, he contends she is not fitted for 
such an enterprise, notwithstanding that he believes that 
Indians are fully equal in natural capacitj to their 
brethren of the West: 

" The \wst machine of manufacture commerce and 
finance, which at present seeks to control and utiluc th" 
rwourcei of the ivorld, is," he aflirms, " m its organisation, 
ideals and aims purelya product of the Western economic 
destlonment It is as Utllo suited to the needs of this land 
as the licating apparatus of a l.ondon house srould be to an 
Indian bungalow " 

Thus to him 

" The glory of the India of the future mil not he in com- 
mercial or industrial rebtions with the rest of the work! " 
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aad Will remam , but racialism must go . Regenerated 
India can and will regenerate the \%orld For this she 
has to increase and intensify her simplicity of life and her 
spintuahty of outlook. She has to remain a great agncul- 
tural countrj' and hmit her manufactunng enterpnses to 
her o^vn needs If she complicates her life and increases 
her wants, she iviU fall back l^ten in the remorseless arena 
of conflict and can help neither herself nor the world She 
must ha\e as her alhes. peace and intensive agriculture, and 
not war and intensi\ e industry,’' (“Hindu Culture”) 

In the same work 5Ir Sastry insists that 
” Hindu culture must now enter on its acti\'e and dynamic 
stage, and produce new creations of soaal love and art and 
religion to mak-e us feel equal to the new age in every 
respect. ... It is the function of culture to lift life to 
noble uses. . . 

'* The last great world-war has gone the way of previous 
wars and left only pride and bitterness behind The vie- 
tones of the victors and the humihations of the vanquished 
have equally impovcnshed the spirit of man Thrones and 
dominations are crashing amon^t the conflicts of revolu- 
tions . . . Here is India’s opportunity and dut>’ and 
pnnlege Here is the predestined ivork for the Hindu race 
It 13 for this that India has been dowered with a life eternal 
which intellectual Greece and impenal Rome did not 
possess ” 

W. W Pearson expresses Ins impression thus 
" But this question of the political position of India m 
the future is of minor importance compared with the posi- 
tion of moral leadership which she seems destined to attain ” 
(“The Dawn of a New Age ' ) 

In the same book the author quotes the following 
u ords of Aurobindo Ghose ' 

“ Our aim ivill therefore be to help in building up India 
for the sake of humamtv — this is the spirit of the Nationalism 
which we profess to follow We say to humamt>% ' The 
time hns come when >-ou must take the great step and nsc 
out of a material existence into the higher, deeper and 
wndcT hie towards which humanity move^ ’ ' 

C. F. Andrews speaks as an educationist 
'* 73m* J 33a>*s* thrvjigld thw prsi^'e-si 

of Asia, the cradle of all the earliest avalisations and the 
birthplace of all the nob’e religions, the more connnc.Pgly 
the conclusion has come home to me that it is becau«e her 
pcop’'‘«5. as a who’e, are fundament.ally rcligiovi that thej 
have survived whileoUiers have penshed . 
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If howe\er, the time should come whea the peoples of 
Asia, hypnotised by the material power of the West, should 
abandon their God given function of creative hfe in religion, 
then I cannot tell how great would be the fall, not only for 
Asia itself but for the whole world 

" I have profound faith, based on experience, that India 
in our present generation has a spiritual message of supreme 
\'alue to give to mankind 

' But there is a materialism to day which has infected 
the %€ry air we breathe 

Asia has always had faith in spiritual ideals She has 
always placed the true value of life in thmgs divine, not in 
matenal possessions It is because I ha\e found this faith 
m the higher hfe so \ntally present m her that India has 
trulj become my second home, dearer to me than Europe, 
with all her matenal splendour It is because of this faitli 
in spintual ideals, that Indians have become to me the 
teuest friends I ha\e e\er had or could ever wish to have 
dearer than brothers to me, dearer than life itself " 

A little later he saj’s * 

The tnie education of anaent India was not giv ea amid 
the paraphemaha of great ugly buildings and cumbersome 
furniture, costing fabulous sums of money, but in the 
school rooms of the forest Ashrams, underneath the 
SMdy trees and in thatched mud cottages the ideal 
of the Brahmachari Ashram the ideal of the forest hermi* 
tage, is not a dead ideal of the past It is the very secret 
of India's true national greatness in education It is 
the «ecret which must be learned afresh m the daj'S of 
freedom which are now dawning ' 

We must revave this ideal of simplicity which has been 
SMtched away from us The West has brought in its 
place a vulgar ideal — the ideal of bigness the ideal of power 
Believe me — I speak as a convert in this, who h^ been 
converted from this false rehgion of matenal Europe, this 
worship of bigness and power Beheve roe. Europe herself, 
and Amenca also will each in turn, have to bow their heads 
and become humble as httle childrCT if they desire to enter 
into the I^ingdom of Heaven of Leaminc in all its beauty 
and truth 

" The Brahmachari Ashram, in its ideal of poverty and 
renunciation, must be restored if our learmng to-day in 
India IS to be worthy of the source from whence it sprang " 

It might be added that Mr Andrews is connected vnth 
a school at Shantiniketan which is conducted on the 
Imes he suggests In his little book, *' To the Students," 
he describes, as I have previously mentioned, a day 
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with the boys at this school It is so beautiful that I am 
tempted to quote it. Here it is : 

" If I were to describe to you one day in the Ashram with 
the boys that would, perhaps, bring home to you its inner 
beauty hong before sunnse, hke the birds in our own 
Amloki gro%'es, our boys are awake The choristers are the 
first to nse, and they go round the^NAshram singing their 
morrung hymn You can hear the voices in the distance, 
drawing nearer and nearer , and then the sound dies aivay, 
as the choir passes on to another part of the Ashram, and 
then, again, it comes nearer and nearer The beauty of the 
sound in the silent morning air, and the sense of joy and 
reverence which it bnngs, give peace to the soul 

" After an interval, each boy takes his asan — 'hts square 
of carpet — into the fields and sits down on it to meditate in 
his oivn place alone Xater on, before the school work 
begins, the hoi’s all stand together in the shade of the trees 
and sing their hymn to God 

Till about half past ten the work of the school goes on 
We have no class rooms The hot’s sit with their teachers, 
m the open air, under the trees luero are no large classes 
A group of eight or ten boys will be seated round the 
teacher, asking him questions Very few bools are used 
Like the education wmeh Plato lo\ed at Athens the greater 

E rt is carried on through conversation The boys soon 
■rn to open out all their difficulties to their teachers and 
the teachers get keenly interested in the boi-s questions 
and ansivers . . Such living education can never bo dull 

" ^Vhen the morning wmrk is over, the boys bathe and 
go to their meal About two o’clock in the aitcmoon the 
school classes ^g\n again , but at this time the work is 
chiefly with the hand as weU as with the mind Handnvork 
IS practised, and a boy's own natural tastes are soon dis- 
covered Some prefer carpentenog , others prefer mecha- 
nical w oik , others enjoy spinning and wxavuig , others 
become skilled draftsmen or painters others musician} 
There is verj' little book work m the afternoon 

" School IS over at alxmt four o clock, and then there is 
a rush to get first into the great op-m fields for football 
Our Shantmiketan boj-s are famous evcr>'ivhcre for their 
sports and games 

* In the evening, at sunset they return from the fields 
iwKV. "OTA'S. TO/OTC, tra? 'J. vfenck kvan, tra ws/idUaln. va 
silence As night comes on fairy stones are told ; short 
dramas are reatesd . our Gcrudeva’s songs are sung, and 
the different school gathenops aro held 

" By nine o’clock all an: glad to retire to rest, and again 
the chonsteis go round the Ashram sieging their last 
evemng hjtnn There can be no qu'stion as to the happ;- 
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n«s of the hfe of our hop Their faces tell the story of 
^eir joy and freedom Tlere is no freer life m India than 
the hfe of our children at Shantmiketan " 

Tagore is very critical of the tendency to concentrate 
on political activity, and especially of the tendency to 
strengthen the central government ♦ He, too. would go 
back to the days of social simphcity. but, unlike Gandhi, 
he 1$ for taking ad\antage of labour savmg mechanical 
appliances His appeal is particularly to the young 
Idealists, whom he warns against the temptations to 
external power which are now spoiling so many of India's 
sons, reminding them that 

In the old days those who %vere decorated by the 
imperial power of the Moghuls, and called to share its 
counsels, did not find their fullest satisfaction in these 
nonours They ga\e a higher place to tte approval 
01 tn^ oiTO &maj And for the highest reivard, which 
even Uel^ had not in its gift, they bad to come and stand 
cottage door of the \iUage of their birth Acknow- 
souled mernbCT of the community by 
meant more than the highest Mahaiajaship 
conferred by the Sarkar In those da>-s they had learnt to 
value appreaation by the Motterland in the very depths 
of theur being and the pomp cf the metropolis 
ne^er succeeded in drawing their hearts away therefrom ” 

He calls the young men to go forth and re-create 
India by reorgamsmg their villages on a co-operative 
basis Let me quote his words . 

Our Ifrovisional Conference would scatter branch 
organ^hons throughout the country, whose first and fore- 
mcBt duty would be the collection of every possible infor- 
woii ° precise knowledge must precede all efBcient 

Then again, for the organisation to be strong the 
component umts must be deveIop«l and each village must 
^«efore be made self dependent They must have their 
scnools, their workshops their gram go/as their co-operati\ e 
stores and banks and they must be assisted and encouraged 
them and taught to mamtam them 
rhe time has come when co-operative methods must 
step in and prevent the results of our labour from sliding 
oOTTi that mchned plane which leads into the foreigners 
granarj Modem labour-saving appliances must be freely 
utilised, and this cannot be done without combination 
improved power looms more efficient sugar-cane crushing 
machines appliances for utilising jute, the manufacture 
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of dairy products on a large scale Such co-operative 
centres -will, how-ever, be attended by none of the vrell- 
known evils which follow in the is'ake of large-scale town 
factones ” 

Continuing, he appeals to the young men as follows * 

" Take, each of you, charge of some village and organise 
It Educate the villagers and show them how to put for- 
ward their united strength, so that they may m co-operation 
better their ivretched lot Look not for fame or praise in 
this undertaking Do not expect even the gratitude of 
those for whom ^ou would give ^our life but be prepared 
rather for their opposition 

" If our Provisional Conferences can help to spread 
sheltering and fruitful branches over each village, then 
mil our country be really ours , and with the flow of life 
m the veins, the functions of the Congress as the heart- 
centre v\i!l become real, and India mil enthrone rtnn her 
breast ’ 

It will hate been observed that all the wnters whom 
I have quoted have their minds on world- wide reconcilia- 
tion and the ultunate realisation of unity amongst all 
mankind on the basis of a common culture and a common 
civilisation ; or, at any rate, they believe that given 
freedom, full scope for development, opportunity for 
fellowship and culture, the East will win for itself a 
place which will make it a worthy partner with the West 
in the great v\ork of creating that highest tj'pe of 
humanity which, after all, is the final end of civilisation 
Tagore, in his own imnutaWc way, expresses this view 
thus 

* So, in the evolving histon of India, the pnociple at 
v%ork is not the ultimate clonucation of the Hindu, or any 
other race In India the lustorj of humanity is seeking to 
elaborate a speafic ideal, to give to general perfection a 
specific form which shall be for the gam of all humanitv , 
nothing Ic&s than this is its end and aim And in the 
creation of this ideal type if Hindu, Moslem or Christian 
should have to submerge the aggressive part of their indi- 
vnduality, that may hurt tbcir sectarian pnde, but will 
not be accounted a loss by the standard of truth and right ” 

It may be added by way of parenthesis, tliat some 
years prcnously, Tagore, m bnclly dcscnbing the chief 
penods in Indian history', fiad said : 

" And so row all the four great relipons of the world 
are here together— Hinduism Buddhism, Mohamedansrn 
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and Chnstiamty It Is evident that India is God s chemical 
factory for the making of a supreme religious synthesis 

Finally he declares 

All the trouble that w see nowadays is caused by this 
failure of East and West to come together Bound to be 
neareachother and yet unable to befriends is an intolerable 
situation In spite of all retarding factors our impact 

inth the West must be made good — there can be no escape 
for India until she has made her own whate\er there may 
be worth the talnng from the West If we remove 

our own poverty we can make him (the Enghshman) 

overcome his miserliness 

Only when she (India) can meet him (the Enghsh 
man) as his equal all reason for antagonism and with 
it all conflict disappear Then aviU East and West unite in 
India— country wth country race with race knoivledge 
with knowledge endeavour with endeavour Then iviH the 
history of India come to an end merged in the history of 
the world which will begin 

And in a recent article in Foreign Affam Lajpat 
Rai declared 

As Indians we can be a source of strength to Eritam 
as -well as to the rest of humamty contributing to the 
world s stock of knowledge art and saence poetry and 
music co-operating freely voluntanlj and whole heartedly 
in keeping the peace of the world and la carrying aloft the 
banner of human progress As Bntish slaves we are mere 
pawns in the game to bo used to crush the liberties of other 
nations or as hewers of wood and draivers of water for the 
Empire 

It needs no wordsof mme to point out that the present 
cnsis in India is much more than a struggle for political 
freedom The aivakening that has resulted from the 
revolt against British oppression is creatmg demands for 
infinitely more far reaching changes than the abohtion 
of Bntish rule important as that is tVhJst there are 
no doubt many snpporters of the National Congress 
and of its policy of Non ciMiperation who would be glad 
to see Bntish rule brought to an end for no other reason 
than that of estabhshmg the Indian capitahst m the 
stead of the Bntish caprtJ^t there is a great and growng 
body of opinion in favour of the abohtion of capitalist 
industry and the complete overthrow of matenally 
founded class istmctioM and m favour of the estab 
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lishment of an economic democracy, a real co operativ e 
commonwealth 

Thus India is becoming increasingly antagonistic to 
the competitive industrial system of the capitalist West 
Lajpat Kai mswts that 

All classes of people must feel that salvation will come 
from within wth co operation mutual help and mutual 
trust and not from wtnout bj endless heartless merciless 
and soulless competition 

But he IS not thinking of the foreign exploiter onlj, 
he IS out against the sjstem For example 

With the elimination of the foreign exploiter we shall 
have left the domestic one We do not want to give 
our time and energy and life for the benefit of the native 
exploiter be he pnnee or pnest We want to preach 
the gospel of social democracy ( The Call to Young 
India ) 

B P Wadia strikes the same note in his Labour m 
Madras 

I am not putting forward a claim on, behalf of the 
Indian merchant The Indian landlord is a capitalist and 
the Indian merchant is a capitalist also 

Labour problems must be regarded as part of the general 
national problems and the interests of labour must be 
safeguarded against the inroads by capital both Indian 
and foreign 

To this end certain principles have to be borne in 
mind The Indian labourer s right to citizenship 
must be fully recognised Legislation must cease to regard 
him as a hand in letter and spint 

It IS no more a question of increase of wages and decrease 
of hours it IS no more a question of the utility of the weapon 
of strikes and lock outs It is a new orientation — the aboli 
tion of every vestige of slavery of any kind whatever from 
the body politic of the S3rstem as a whole which tarnishes 
the life of labour 

Let us not deceive ouisdves with exploded tbeones oi 
profit shanng and the like 

Thus while Mr Sastry says that India must combme 
the improvement of cott^e mdustnes and the com 
munistic basis of industry with the use of machinery and 
the factory system, and that Indians must not become 
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mere ad3uncts to machinery or lose humanism m mere 
industnjil over productivity," Mr Lajpat Rai contends 
that India wants 

Leaders who will not be afraid to attack and cntiase 
the men of property power and privilege among their 
countr^Tnen as fearlessly and mercilessly as they do 
the foreign exploiter who realise and vnll preach that 
what they ivant is real democracy, and not the mere 
substitution of the rule of their own men of propertj 
and privilege for that of the foreign impenalist and 
capitahst ' 

To attain this end, India is taking a hue peciibar to 
herself The whole world is watching her every move 
ment, while the great fratermty of all those who believe 
in and are expectantly looking forward to the creation 
of a new humanity and a nobler civilisation are j earning 
for her success So far. India's way of attaining the 
goal we all desire to rea^ is not the way of the West , 
but who shall say that it is not the nght way ’ We are 
proceeding badly along ours , until we make much 
better progress than we can yet boast, let us be patient 
and hopeful regarding India \\t have all much to 
learn But whether India is nght or we are nght, one 
thing IS certain no more wonderful or heroic endeavour 
to secure freedom — freedom of mind and spint, full 
economic freedom — has ever been made by any people 
than IS being made to day by Indians Surely it is our 
great privilege as well as our urgent duty to help them 
all we can, for, after all, their battle is ours and if they 
win to-day we shall vvm to-morrow WTio first wins 
through to economic freedom vans the greatest battle 
of the ages for the whole of mankmd 

To day the leaders of this great mov ement are bemg 
persecuted with almost merciless ngour by a Govern 
ment which purports to represent the foremost Chnstian 
nation of the world 

Speaking of this Government, or whomsoever is 
responsible for the existing state of things m India, 
TiTr Xajpat Rai said in a speech m Bombay, m 1920 

Now our masters tell us that we are wanting in practical 
intellect I That subtilty whi^ makes two and two appear 
five Well I may tdl you that is a dangerous game If 
they goad us to^ay like that who knows what young 
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India may not do ^ But at the same time I do not want 
you to make your intellects so subtle as that " 

To say the least, it is not very consoling for a Britisher 
to read caustic statements like that But the plain fact 
to be faced by us is that India wants freedom and wc 
refuse to give it to her The cnme of the Indians is a 
love of freedom a desire to rule their lives in accordance 
mth their oivn ideas and ideals We will not permit it 
Patriotism the love of the Motherland and the desire 
for self determination, accounted the highest virtues in 
Bntam. are regarded as the greatest cnmes in India 
But not only are we persecuting the Indians for pur- 
suing Christian ends, we are persecuting them for seeking 
to attain them bj Christian means For preachmg 
non \nolent Non co-operation all the while pleading for 
and mamfesting complete fnendliness towards the 
British, Gandhi and his co-workers have been cast into 
prison Yet the indisputable fact is that Gandhi is the 
CTeatest and most Chnst like figure m contemporary 
history We cannot think of him and of his w onderful 
achievements and Iieroic endeavours without thinkmg 
of Chnst Nor can others Everywhere the two names 
are being brought together Young Ind\a commenting 
on Gandhi s arrest, m its issue of Jlarch l6th 1922, says 

Mr Gandhi and Mr Banker have been arrested under 
section Z24A of the Indian Penal Code for creating or 
attempting to create disaffection towards the Govern 
ment and committed to the Court of Sessions That is 
how the Government has at last opened its long contem 
plated great offensive against the determined and unshak 
able resolve of India to attain Swaraj and have the Khilafat 
and the Punjab wrongs redressed The battle that thus 
commences will ever remain as the most memorable m the 
history of mankind for on its issue depends the entire 
future course of human history And it will be the proud 
privilege of this ancient country we hope to hav e succeeded 
in ehminating for ever tmite force from human relations 
and replaang it with truth and love That will truly herald 
the dawn of the I&ngdom of God on earth and bring real 
freedom both to India and England We mean to 
achieve our object becaose it is just and nght But \ve 
want the Englishman to grasp our hand at the end of the 
struggle as a fnend thantang us for having helped him to 
conquer his baser self 
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Refcmng to the trial of Gandhi, in ^Yotmg India, 
March 23rd, 1922, T Prakasan remarks : 

*' Mahatma Gandhi's trial and conviction of March i8th, 
1922, in the city of Ahmedabad marks out a new epoch m 
the history of the world A parallel to this can be found 
only in the bfe of Jesus or in that of Pralhad . . 

In^the leading article of the same issue there are the 
folloiivang remarks : 

" The tnal. which took place on the i8th inst before 
the sessions judge of Ahmedabad is the most memorable 
tnal that the world has witnessed since the days of the 
CTeat Prophet of Palestine It was not the pnsoner at the 
bar who was on tnal It was the sj-stem of government 
represented by the learned judge . and the sentence 
WHS really the sentence passed against that sj’stem 
More than nineteen centuries ago another £ropire 
tned to deprive Gods children of their birthright 
The countries Rome sought to subjugate have won back 
their liberties That is how God administers justice 

" To day another * Empire/ built on organised force, 
maintained by sheer ‘hard fibre,' and engaged in the 
exploitation of the weak and the helpless, questions the 
right of one-fifth of the entire population of the world to 
manage its own affairs, refers to the Gov ernment created 
by Itself for the administration of the countrj’ inhabited 
w three hundred million human beings possessing the 
oldest culture in the world as a ‘ Subordinate Imperial 
Department/ interferes with the religious liberty of the 

K eople, commits the brutal atrocities of the Punjab, shame- 
'ssly breaks its plighted word, and w hen the poor oppressed 
people try to defend their nghts. even though it be by non- 
violent Non-co-operation, which is essentially an appeal 
to human consaence, it throws their saintly leader into 
pnson Can this ‘ Empire ’ escape divine punishment ? 

There are some who have ears but hear not, have eyes 
bufseenot Such do not see the writing on the wall . 

Do the British see it like this ? \Vhat, one wonders, 
be the verdict of history ^ The facts are worthy of 
the most senous consideration For seekmg to free his 
countrymen from a hmdensrmift. yok* imposed 

primarily for the sake of matenal exploitation, and to 
buud up a new social order on a spmtual foimdation, 
eschewing every fonn of violence, Gandhi has been 
sentenced by the Bntidi authonties in India to six 
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years' imprisonment for sedition, that is, for seeking to 
undermine the Bntiah Empire. Nearly luo thousand 
years ago Christ, for doing almost exactly the same thing, 
nas condemned to death under the Koman /Egis, for 
uhat uas.in efTect, a charge of attempting to undermine 
the Roman Empire. 
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